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Nominations of Officers and Regional Directors 


FFICES BECOMING VACANT at the 
() 83rd Annual Convention are 

those of President, First Vice 
President, Second Vice President, Sec- 
retary, and Treasurer. 

Regional Directorships being vacated 
are those for the Texas, Sierra-Nevada, 
Central States, and South Atlantic Re- 
gional Districts. 

The complete notice concerning these 
vacancies and procedure for making 
nominations was published in the Janu- 
ary 1951 issue of the BULLETIN at pages 
3 and 4. 

Nominations received before February 
15 are listed herewith: 


For President: 


GLENN STANTON 


Portland, Ore. 
By members of the Brooklyn, Central Val- 


ley of California, Chicago,-East Bay, Hous- 
ton, Massachusetts, Minneapolis, North Caro- 
lina, Northern California, Oregon, Pasadena, 
San Diego, San Joaquin, Santa Barbara, 
Southern California, Utah, Washington State, 
and West Virginia Chapters. 


Notice to 


on Resolutions at the 1948 Con- 

vention, the following procedure 
has become standard for the introduction 
of resolutions at the Convention. 


A RECOMMENDED by the Committee 


Resolutions 

Resolutions offered by The Board of 
Directors will be printed in The Board’s 
Report and moved for adoption when the 
relevant section of that report is before 
the Convention. 


For First Vice President: 


KENNETH E. WISCHMEYER, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

By members of the Brooklyn, Central Val- 
ley of California, North Carolina, Northern 
California, Oregon, Pasadena, San Diego, 
Southern California, and Washington State 
Chapters. 


For Second Vice President: 


NorMAN J. SCHLOSSMAN, 
Chicago, Ill. 

By members of the Arkansas, Central IIli- 
nois, Central Valley of California, Chicago, 
Detroit, Kansas, Northern California, 
Oregon, Pasadena, Saginaw Valley, Pennsyl- 
vania Society-Pittsburgh Chapter, San Diego, 
Southern California, Southern Illinois, and 
West Virginia Chapters. 


For Secretary: 
Crarr W. Dircnuy, Detroit, Mich. 
By members of the Chicago, Detroit, New 
York, and Western Michigan Chapters. 


For Treasurer: 


Maurice J. SULLIVAN, 
Houston, Tex. 


Any resolutions, or statements of fact 
or opinion, having to do Avith matters 
touched upon in The Board’s Report, 
or in a committee report, shall be offered 
from the floor when the relevant section 
of The Board’s Report, or a committee 
report, is under discussion. 


Resolutions by Others; and New 
Business 

Resolutions concerning matters mot 
covered in The Board’s Report, or in 
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By members of the Arkansas, Central 
Valley of California, Chicago, Connecticut, 
Lower Rio Grande Valley, Maine, Missis- 
sippi, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Caro- 
lina, North Louisiana, Northern California, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, St. Louis, St. Paul, San 
Diego, San Joaquin, Southern California, and 
Vermont Chapters. ; 


For Director—Texas Regional 
District: 


Epwarp L. WItson, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
By Fort Worth and Houston Chapters. 


For Director — Sierra - Nevada Re- 
gional District: 
(No nominations filed) 

For Director — Central States Re- 
gional District: 
(No nominations filed) 

For Director — South Atlantic Re- 
gional District: 


(No nominations filed) 


apters 


committee reports, or requests for op- 
portunity to present items of new busi- 
ness, must be presented to the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions for its consideration 
and action before 6:00 p.m. on Thurs- 
day, May 10—provided that an excep- 
tion to this rule may be made by unani- 
mous consent of the Convention. 

A rule to this effect will be offered for 
adoption at the morning session on Tues- 


day, May 8. 
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Amendments to By-Laws—Proposed 


To the Members of 
The American Institute of Architects: 


INR is hereby given that the proposed amendments of the By-laws of The 
Institute set out hereafter in this notice will be submitted for adoption by the 
Convention of The American Institute of Architects to be held in Chicago, Illinois, 


May 18,9, 10, 11; 1951. 


This notice is given in accord with Chapter XVI, Article 1, Section 1 of the 


By-laws. 


The amendments are proposed by The Board of Directors or The Executive 


Committee for reasons which are stated. 


Marcu 15, 1951 


HE FOLLOWING suggested amend- 

ments to the By-laws of The Insti- 

tute are offered to the 1951 Con- 

vention by The Executive Committee: 

Revise Chapter LX, Article 2, to read, 
in part: 

“between meetings of The Board, and 

shall perform all the duties required 

therefor, including the filling of va- 

cancies in The Board; provided...” 


Add the following new section, to be 
numbered Chapter X, Article 7: 

Article 7. In the event, that for any 
reason, The President, Vice President, 
and Second Vice President shall suc- 
cessively be absent, or unable, refuse 
or fail to act, then The Secretary and 
Treasurer, in that order, shall perform 
as may be required, the duties of any 
of the several offices preceding those 
to which The Secretary and Treasurer 
shall severally have been elected. 


Both of the above amendments are 
offered to provide continuity of The 
Board of Directors and of the Officers 
in the event some catastrophe would 
create an immediate need for the filling 
of such vacancies. 


The Board of Directors has referred 
the following suggested amendment to 
the By-laws to the 1951 Convention: 

Revise Article 1, Section 7, of Chapter 
2, to read: 

“(d) but any event, should a 
corporate member remove both his legal 
residence and place of business to an- 
other state than that in which is located 
the chapter of his then assignment, The 
Secretary shall reassign such corporate 
member to a chapter within the state to 
which he shall have removed both his 
legal residence and place of business 
and to the State Organization of such 
state to which he shall have so removed, 
and thereatter, or after any further such 
removal or reassignment, such corpo- 
rate member shall be subject to the pro- 
visions of Section 8 immediately fol- 
lowing.” 


in 
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Crair W. DitcHy 


Secretary 


Note: The foregoing proposal was 
made to alleviate the conditions which 


result when a corporate member moves 
to another state, but makes no effort to 


transfer his membership to a new chapter. 


4 


The Board has recommended to the 
1951 Convention for approval the fol- 
lowing revision to the by-laws: 

Revise the second paragraph of Chap- 
ter I, Article 2, Section 3(a-2) to 
read: 

“The dues of each such member so 
admitted shall be increased auto- 
matically ten dollars each succeeding 
year thereafter until said annual dues 
are equal to the then current annual 
dues fixed for the corporate members 
generally.” 


Increase in graduated dues, from $5 
to $10 per year. 


Registration at the 1951 Convention 


EGISTRATION at the 1951 Conven- 
R tion will open at 10 o’clock in the 
morning of May 7, in the Passagio 

of the Edgewater Beach Hotel. Registra- 
tion will close that evening at 9 o'clock, 
and will be re-opened May 8, at 8 a.m. 
Registration of delegates will close at 


1:00 p.m., May 8 unless extended by the © 


Convention. 


Registration of members, guests, and | 


others, will continue through May 9. 
No Pre-registration 


There will be no pre-registration for 
the 1951 Convention. 


Notice of Number of Delegates Authorized 
for the 1951 Convention 


MAY 8, 9, 10, 11, 


HE SECRETARY hereby gives notice 

to the members of each chapter of 

the number of member delegates 
they are entitled to have represent them, 
and the total number of votes they are 
entitled to have cast for them, at the 
1951 Convention of The American In- 
stitute of Architects to be held in Chi- 
cago, Illinois, May 8, 9, 10, 11, 1951 
and gives notice to each state organiza- 
tion of the number of delegates it is en- 
titled to have represent it, and the num- 
ber of votes each of the state organiza- 
tions is entitled to have cast for it, at 
the said meeting. Number of delegates 
and votes will be adjusted as of April 
3 eho ble 

‘The number of member delegates and 
the total number of votes in each case 
are based on the number of members of 
the chapter who are in good standing, ac- 
cording to the records in the office of 
The Secretary on February 16, 1951. 
Each state organization chartered as 

such by The Institute may be represented 
by one state delegate, who shall be a 
corporate member of The Institute. 


ELECTING MEMBER AND STATE 
DELEGATES 


Electing delegates is an important 


CHICAGOALE. 


duty of membership in The Institute, 
for both member and state delegates are 
in effect the proxies of the members, 
authorized to act for them at Institute 
meetings. Member delegates represent 
the individual members of The Institute 
and not its chapters, whereas state dele- 
gates represent their organizations and 
not the individual members of their or- 
ganizations. Consequently the methods 
of electing them are not the same. 

Appointments of member delegates by 
chapter executive committees and assump- 
tions of delegateships by officers of chap- 
ters, ex officio in any manner, do not 
constitute an election by members. 

The secretary or the president of the 
chapter must certify the election of the 
member delegates, certifying them in the 
order of their election up to the full num- 
ber that are entitled to be accredited to 
represent the members of the chapter. 
Each certification will be on a card ob- 
tained from The Secretary of The Insti- 
tute and each elected delegate must 
present his certification card to the Cre- 
dentials Committee at the convention. 

_A member delegate cannot transfer 
his certification to any other delegate or 
member nor transfer his right to vote to 
any other delegate. 
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Names of State Organizations, 
and number of State Delegates 
entitled to be elected by the state 
organization. ‘This is also the 
total number of votes that may 
be cast for the members of each 


state organization named. 
State Organizations 
California Council of Architects 


Florida Association of Architects 


Architects Association of Iilinois ...... 
Louisiana Architects Association 
Michigan Society of Architects —.......... 
Minnesota Society of Architects ......... 
Missouri Association of Architects... 
New York State Association of 

PANE MILE CLSie ee oan tein eee et 
Architects Society of Ohio 


Texas Society of Architects .............. 1 


DELEGATES TO CONVENTION 


Chapters are requested to send their 
lists of delegates to The Octagon as 
rapidly as such lists are completed. It 
helps materially in the work of the Cre- 
dentials Committee to have the names of 
the delegates in advance. 

Please remember that this Convention 
will welcome not only the delegates, but 
also every corporate member who can 
attend. Members who are not delegates 
are privileged to offer motions, present 
resolutions, and participate in all discus- 
sions, but may vote only on questions 
recording the sense of the meeting. 

All architects, draftsmen, and stu- 
dents, and all guests are cordially in- 
cited to register and be present at all 
meetings and social functions of the Con- 
vention. 


Chapter Affairs Meeting at Convention 


HE SPECIAL Institute Committee 

on Chapter Affairs is planning to 

conduct an open forum dealing 

with Chapter functions, problems, etc., 

at the 1951 Convention in Chicago. The 

forum is scheduled for 8:00 p.m., the 
first day of the Convention, May 8. 


Members of the Committee will act as 
a panel, and will present brief talks on 
subjects of interest to Chapters of The 


Institute; the following time will be de- 
voted to open discussion. 

The committee would appreciate re- 
ceiving topics, questions, etc., for dis- 
cussion so that they may be given con- 
sideration. “These should be forwarded 
as soon as possible to— 

Waldo B. Christenson, Chairman 

Committee on Chapter Affairs, A.I.A. 

1411 Fourth Avenue Building 

Seattle 1, Wash. 


Proposed Changes In 
Standards of Professional 


Practice 


nue Boarp or Directors of The 

Institute in September 1950 di- 

rected that the following additional 
paragraph be offered to the 1951 Con- 
vention, for incorporation into the 
Mandatory Rules, Part II of the Stand- 
ards of Professional Practice, A.I.A. 
Document 330. 


“A Corporate member who transfers 


his principal place of business to an- | 


other state shall forthwith take and 
complete steps to conform to the regis- 
tration laws governing the practice of 
architecture of such state.” 


Oxford Summer School 


THE OxrorD SUMMER SCHOOL in 
England is conducting courses on archi- 


tectural history and measured drawings. _ 


A number of places will be reserved for 


j 
2 
ai 


% 


members and students of the profession _ 


from overseas. 


Association, Somerset House, Reading, 


_England; also from J. Brosgall, Secre- | 


tary, Southern Regional Council for 


Details and application a 
forms can be obtained from: E. Lasset- _ 
ter, L.R.I.B.A., Hon. Secretary of the 7 
Berks, Bucks and Oxon Architectural — 


Further Education, Shire Hall, Reading, * 


England. 


Institute to Pay Part of Transportation 


Expenses of One Delegate per Chapter 


priation, The Institute will this 

year pay part of the round- 
trip transportation expenses of one dele- 
gate from each chapter. The chart below 
indicates the exact amount which each 
chapter can claim if it meets the condi- 
tions described. 

It should be emphasized that the pur- 
pose of this plan is to enable the more 
distant chapters to send at least one dele- 
gate to the Convention; the plan is ex- 
tended to all chapters except those close 
to the Convention city. 


A: BY an increased budget appro- 


The payment of the sum indicated be- 
low, to each chapter, is based upon the 
chapter’s matching that sum with an 
equivalent payment to at least one dele- 
gate of the chapter. 

While the payment by The Institute 
is made to the chapter, this is done only 
as a matter of record and to simplify 
operations. “The sum advanced by The 
Institute must be paid to the delegate or 
delegates by the chapter (in addition to 
the “matching sum” already paid by the 
chapter). 

Thus, for example, the Utah Chapter 
Secretary will certify to The Institute 


that “‘at least $64.57 has been paid by 
that Chapter to its delegate or delegates 
to the 1951 Convention.” It requests 
that the indicated sum ($64.57) be paid 
to it by The Institute, which is done, 
and then the Chapter in turn distributes 
that amount to the delegate or delegates. 


Chapters Not Included 


When the round-trip. transportation 
costs (first class) from chapter headquar- 
ters to the Convention city are less than 
$25, that chapter is not included in this 
Equalization Plan. 


SCHEDULE OF REIMBURSEMENTS 


ALABAMA ARKANAS 


East Bay Chapter ............ 86.69 Southern Calif. Chapter. 86.69 
The Alabama Society Arkansas Chapter ............ 23.47 Northern Calif. Chapter.. 86.69 
On Atre Mite cts yess 22... 30.82 Pasadena Chapter .......... 86.69 COLORADO 
CALIFORNIA San Diego Chapter .......... 86.69 Colorado Chapter ............ 45,37 
ARIZONA Central Valley of Calif... 86.69 . San Joaquin of Calif... 86.69 Connecticut 
Arizona Chapter ............. 78.98 Coast Valleys Chapter . 86.69 | Santa Barbara Chapter. 86.69 Connecticut Chapter 52.57 
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Delaware Ghapteretivice 


DELAWARE 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore Chapter 


New York 


RHODE IsLAND 


Bostaler OF COLUMEIN OC Sah rege 43.99 Tl pte Soesticceeeceee 46.89 Rhode Island Chapter ... 58,55 
Washington Metropolitan _ MASSACHUSETTS BC hapten a. 51.23 
OE aa ae Fe Eo Ne rooklyn Chapter Rererh 51.23 SouTH CAROLINA 
fi a ts State Asso. Buffalo-Western New South Carolina Chapter. 43.55 
BP rr oRwa OLPANTENS WAI AG see 58.68 Souk Ghaptersesiss ay 36.17 
C 
Broward County Chapter 65.55 ves eo York SouTH DAKOTA 
Daytona Beach Chapter 48.74 Detroit Chapte Lon ae eal 34.07 South Dakota Chapter ... 22.58 
_ Florida Central Chapter.. 58.77 ; cere Cae as 18.40 Sie Peles. 
% 5 Saginaw Valley WW... 18.46: Chapters a aeene 51.23 TENNESSEE 
Se Florida North Chapter. 50.17 Western Michi ; Weal Cet vet ; 
ee Gerad n Michigan .......... 13.62 Bek, ork Chapter =... 51.23 Tennessee Chapter ~........ 20.44 
Chapter © cbs SH DPR ERIE 46.00 MINNESOTA eee Sapte Bee Divs: 51.23 
Bes South es Staten Island Society of ‘TEXAS 
“lel Ses a 64.57 Duluth Chapter nat. 20.01 Architects (Chapter) . 51.23 Central Texas ................. 50.40 
Set nina : Minneapolis Chapter ... 17.63 Westchester Chapter ..... 51.23 Dallas ccccgcccsccsssecccnecesmneee | 42,27 
GEORGIA Minnesota Chapter Stan Siap 5 15.64 El Basoe 2b eee 61.52 
Beat Chapesr ae St. Paul. Chapter’ 25... 17.34 NorTH Carorina Fort Worth cscs: 42.27 
BS sist amare North Carolina Chapter. 36.25 Houston ncn 19.6 
Bea Geareia. Chapters. ”47.04 shalt Lower Rio Grande 
ississippi Chapter ...... 33.66 OHIO Chapterts. ee 63.89 
aa ake Cincinnati Chapter 18.89 plexas Coastal Bend ...... 58.85 
Hawaii Chapter ........... 952.29 se Cleveland Chapter .......... 21.08 Texas Panhandle —....... 50.94 
Peas chet Kansas City Chapter .... 20.13 Columbus Chapter .......... 19.3; West Texas 02 53.64 
Sy cchern* Illinois St. Louis Chapter .......... 13.83 Dayton Chapter .......... VASE trae 
Chapter 16.62 Eastern Ohio Chapter... 21.39 
org 4 ; MonrTaNna Toledo Chapter ....... 16.02 Utah Chapter... 64.57 
INDIANA Montana Chapter —_......... 72.50 Oars VERMONT 
Indiana Society of Archi- pe it 
dects\) (Chapter) * 22... 13.62 NEBRASKA Oklahoma’ Chapter .....-. oa) eee a 54.41 
NR Tee Cnn a ee Aner) ce : 
Kansas ciation (Chapter) ...... 28.46 OEEcon VIRGINIA 
Sane @haptersc.. 2-3: 30.82 ies Oregon Chapter ............ 86.68 Virginia Chapter ............ 48.21 
_ KENTUCKY EVADA 
. Kentucky Chapter .......... 2218 New adasChapter. 1.6... 1.31 | ENNSYLVANIA W ASHINGTON 
4 Pennsylvania Society of Spokane: ‘Chapter 2222 73.48 
OUISIANA NEw HAMPSHIRE Architects of the A.J.A. 46.43 
Baton Rouge Chapter ...... 39.62 Nore mpshire ChaprenGs 4 Central Pennsylvania Washington State 
Central Louisiana P : Chapter sass ene 42.98 Chaptérye 2 eee 86.68 
Chiaptenoes esas ees 40.28 Northeastern Pennsyl- 
NEW JERSEY y 
New Orleans. -c..-...---- 41.49 anes : vania Chapter ~............ 45.14 West VIRGINIA 
"North Louisiana —............- 38.41 New Jersey Chapter ...... 50.65 Philadelphia Chapter ... 46.43 West Virginia Chapter .. 30.65 
Pittsburgh Chapter .......... 27.63 
MAINE New Mexico Northwestern Pennsyl- WYOMING 
Maine. ‘Chapter .............- 68.59 New Mexico Chapter ...... MM olls) VianianChaptermees se: 26.19 Wyoming Chapter ......... 86.14 
CORPORATE MEMBERS ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE INSTITUTE EFFECTIVE JANUARY 1, 1951 
Name—Address Chapter Name—A ddress Chapter Name—A ddress Chapter 
Epwarps, WILLIAM J. Goss, DoNALD CHAPIN McCLELLAN, GEORGE ROBERT 
126 State St., 131 State St., 484 Metropolitan Ave., 
Boston 9, Mass. .....-.---2----------- Massachusetts IBOStOLMO mV aso xeeeeen ee eee Massachusetts lyde Prat yp Mais sig eee sees Massachusetts 
GALLAGHER, RICHARD SEARS KENNEDY, Henry L. RYERSON, STANLEY MOULTON 
Millway Street, 69 Radcliffe Road, 24 Franklin St., 
Barnstable, Mass. ......----------- Massachusetts Belmont, Mass. .....-.--------- .....Massachusetts Belmont 78, Mass. -............... Massachusetts 
CORPORATE MEMBERS ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE INSTITUTE EFFECTIVE JANUARY 18, 1951 
Name—Address Chapter Name—A ddress Chapter Name—A ddress Chapter 
BassuK, BERTRAM LAWRENCE BENNETT, GEORGE SLOCUM BiescH, REYNOLD JOHN, JR. 
7 Jane St., 420 East Cowan Drive, Box 796, Hiway 18 & Navajo Road 
WNhew aot 14, NOY. ccsisceritecnnee-s New York Houston 7, Wes. ---.2----2---2-2<--------- Houston Apple Valley, Calif) 2.0 So. California 
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Name—Address Chapter 


BLESSING, CHARLES ALEXANDER 

10828 S. Washtenaw Ave., 

ChiCar Or Se Me Me, serene ee ere Chicago 
BROOKBANK, THOMAS HENRY 

PO} Box 2311; 

Greensboro, N.C. 2 24..25 North Carolina 
Burton, JOHN W. 

190-07 33rd Ave., 

SUIRESINIT) ope Nea Neto se eee wees Queens 
Byrp, WALTER DURAND 

1625 Connecticut Ave., N. W., 

Washington 9, D. C. ...Washington-Metro. 
CoNcOoLINO, WILLIAM DomMINICc, JR. 

Box 2531, 

Wanmels @alitia ca... <sctreets 3c Coast Valleys 
CorsBIE, ROBERT LEE 

466 Lexington Ave., 

INIG NOES IS NA Ge eee New York 
DoHMEN, ANTON G. 

2631 Woodward Ave., 

DetnOLtme NII Chivacts cents oe te ces ee Detroit 
Ereper, Lioyp VINCENT 

53 W. Jackson Blvd., 

@hnCaya Aer De See hese See ces Chicago 
EPSTEIN, ABRAHAM 

2011 W. Pershing Road, 

(CaM Caf lf ees ee eee Chicago 
FRELICH, LINCOLN FRANCIS 

5355 W. Leland Ave., 

Chicagos5.0e Uly eae ee eee Chicago 
GABRIEL, JOHN MILTON 

20-21 Roumain Bldg., 


Wakes Charles* Wass... Cent. Louisiana 
GILROY, GERALD MICHAEL 

64 Wall St., 

Noma likes Comins «cesses Connecticut 


Harris, GEORGE KAISER, JR. 

18540 Rosemont Road, 

ADetnolte lo UC ey ese sees cere eee ee Detroit 
HEIDBREDER, GEORGE ALLEN 

3606 Gramercy St., 

USUI WOPaN SYS 90d PUES: Se eect ae aR eR Houston 
HEIMERICH, JOHN JAMES 

3432 Calle Del Monte, 

Albuquerque, N. M. ~.......-...... New Mexico 
HENNING, WALTER H. 

2531 Colby Ave., 

Los Angeles 64, Calif. .......... So. California 
HERMAN, MILTON 

53 W. Jackson Blvd., 

(GlaiSayeqo-4 0 ls een Sa hentaien Seer Chicago 
Hupson, Jack H., Jr. 

1639 S. Lewis Place, 

Wir saiecdee (elias ee wae eee a 2 Oklahoma 


Name—A ddress Chapter 


Jackson, Huson 

124 Washington Place, 

New Yorkwi4 Ne Wigs on ee New York 
JARMUL, SEYMOUR 

249 Cypress Lane, 

Wiestiuntiyselicoleg IN see \ meee tere reece Queens 
JENNINGS, KENNETH BRONAUGH 

1400 Glendale Ave., 

Diurehami Nee C.g ee eee North Carolina 
JoHE, HERBERT WILSON 

1030 E. Huron St., 

Anne Amb Ox, Vil Chg. eee ent eeeees Detroit 
*JOHNSON, KEPLAR BARTH 

1855 40th Ave., 

San Francisco 22, Calif. ........ No. California 
Jones, WILLIAM FONTAINE 

65 West 104th St., 

ING Wie OG Ke 62.5 Nn Vereen cee eee New York 
Kerr, LAWRENCE ALMON 

800 Fairmont St., 

Am alii onal exes ecere ee Texas Panhandle 
LINDSEY, ROBERT Morrison 

6311 N. Figueroa St., 

Los Angeles 42, Calif. ............ So. California 
LISANTE, HENRY THOMAS 

151 West 46th St., 

New. Yorks19 NOMA = New York 
MaArSHALL, SAM MEEKER, JR. 

2820 Jackson St., 


Ailexandtiads laser Cent. Louisiana 
MATSUMOTO, GEORGE 

Box 5398, 

Raleigh Nc Gee ee ee North Carolina 


McCa.Lt, JoHN DE WITT, Jr. 

1226 Sumter St., 

Columbia: Coma arene South Carolina 
McGraTH, JOSEPH A. 

2631 Woodward Ave., 

Detroit, eVitchs pete ee ee eee Detroit 
McPHERSON, RALPH HARRISON 

408 S. Main St., 

GreenwalllemsSss Capen meee South Carolina 
MILLER, GEORGE GOTTLIEB 

112-39 72nd Ave., 

Horeste Hallicop pay oe eee New York 
Myers, RaLpH SPEARMAN 

862 Asylum Ave., 

Hanttord’ 55 Conns =e Connecticut 
Nerr, JOHN EARLE 

207 Bluestein Bldg., 

Port Arthwce: McKee ee eee Houston 
OPDYKE, CHARLES VICTOR 

1616 N. Genesee Drive, 

Wansin gw Viich sees West. Michigan 


Name—Address 


PaHL, JosEPH W., JR. 
3251 Fourth Ave., South, | 
Great FallsssMont.2 25 Montana | 
PARTRIDGE, JOSEPH ARLINGTON, JR. 
206 Woosley Bldg., * 
WakexGharles\eivas tees Cent. Louisiana 
PipKA, STEPHEN 
(5eParks Places 
Pawtucket, (Ri slj-2 as Rhode Island — 
Price, Cari 
2741 Sedgwick Ave., 
New York 63% .Ni eV. eee ee Bronx | 
REGIER, WILLIS 
920 McLaughlin Circle, 
Bellevue, (Neb acs cr ee es Nebraska | 
Rice, NELSON PHELPS | 
354 South Spring St., | 
I 
{ 


Chapter 


as 


Los Angeles 13, Calif. .......... So. California 
SAMMIS, ALFRED BRUSH 

252 Main St., 

Huntington Nw Yone Long Island Soc. ~ 


SHANAYDA, MICHAEL ay 
12303 Klinger Ave., si 
Detroit) 12) Michie = ee Detroit — 


SIMPSON, JOHN ARCH 
408 McKevitt Bldg., City Hall Ave., aH 


Norfolk 10)! Ware eee Virginia. 
= 


SMILEY, SAUL CHARLES 
1645 Hennepin Ave., aN 
Minneapolis, (Vina. =e eee Minneapolis — 

SmiTH, HERBERT L., III 
c/o Louis A. Oliver, Architect, -# 
823 W. 21st St. ry 
Norfolks10\0 Vas ee Virginia { 

Spies, DONALD GEORGE : 
2341 Farleigh Road, 

Columbus 12). Ohio = eee Columbus 

Swanson, RoserT C. 
6443 Minnehaha Ave., 

Chicago, 30, :llly cece eres Chicago 

TsuRUOKA, GEORGE HUGH 
333 Callan Ave., 

Byvianiston, = Rll geese one eee ee ee Chicago 

WALLACE, DAvip ALEXANDER 
5245 S. Drexel Ave., 

Chicago 5 sully ee ee Chicago 

Watson, JAMES GREEN 
178 Marshall Terrace, 

Danville Vas. e=e eene Virginia 

Wooparpd, MAyNARD WINTHROP 
11664 Sunshine Terrace, 

North Hollywood, Calif. ...... So. California 


CORPORATE MEMBERS ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE INSTITUTE EFFECTIVE FEBRUARY 15, 1951 


Name—A ddress 
Amari, A. PETER 
862 East 19th St., 
IB LOOsiyimas Oto N om Non cee ee New York 
ARCHER, BILL 
210 WMOX Bldg., 
Wiener diary MISS cies! ee Mississippi 


Chapter 
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Name—A ddress 
BartTos, ARMAND PHILLIP 
1125 Park Ave., 
INevyee Vion ag N a cee eee eee New York 
Bowers, BENJAMIN SHELDON 
518 Bitting Bldg., 
Wichitay: Kane et cee eae ee ee Kansas 


Chapter 


BULLETIN 


Name—Address 
BRUMMETT, Ivis H. 
2007 N. Arthur St., 
Tittle Roche Ar gece nee ee Arkansas 
Buck, MiLiarp Pau : 
P. O. Box 1569, 
Bartlesvilles-Okla, 222 ee Oklahoma 


Chapter 
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\ 


= 
<> 


Name—Address Chapter 


CoLe, KENNETH ELmMorE Norwoop, JR. 
6716 Kenwood Road, 


MBL CCVCRINOC keys eAciior ee es. ec Arkansas 
BRINK, JOHN EBERTH 
HOGI ge Cec eR Os 2 5 oe eee een Kansas 


CorRELL, WILLIAM CHARLES 

2003 Carroll Drive, 

Railevoints Nii Oanes ote oe Ge North Carolina 
Davis, ABRAHAM 

124 W. 26th St., 

INTeNAVIOT WIN OVEN ees ec ce New York 
Davis, ARTHUR LEWIS 

124 W. 26th St., 

INewnecork Nae, 2 = ee New York 
DorsTE, THOMAS CHARLES 

3804 Central Ave., 

Indianapolis 5, Ind... Indiana Soc. 
FRISHMAN, BERNARD Lyon 

619 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., 

Washington 4, D.C. ...... W ashington-Metro 
Fry, WILLIAM ALVA 

2119 N. Boston Place, 

pBalsasoVOklan 2s Ae Se Oklahoma 


Competition 


[ fees THE AUSPICES of the Union 


Internationale des Architectes a 
competition for an imperial palace for 


Ethiopia was held in 1950, with judg- 
ment early in December. The dis- 
tinguished international jury and its ex- 
pert consultants worked over the 113 


entries for two weeks and, while coming 
to a decision concerning their relative 


merits as indicated below, considered 
that no project could be executed with- 


Name—A ddress 


Hacer, Isaac Davis 

1526 Monroe &t., 

IMfeimpihits ae nea ere amen: ‘Tennessee 
Har, Louise (Miss) 

6636 College Station, 

IDNA ETO, INL (Che | North Carolina 
*HUDNUT, JOSEPH 

Dean, Graduate School of Design, 

Harvard University, 

Cambridge 38, Mass. ............ Massachusetts 
HUNEKE, Ervin Cor 

307 W. Broadway, 

Decorah, Iowa 
JENSEN, DANIEL CHRISTIAN 

42 Broadway, 

INGyp Vouk ao eN Vo coe es New York 
Lee, RusseL HERBERT 

2530 Lothrop Ave., 

WetnortmGneylicheeee se eee! Detroit 
Marmon, HARVEY VICTOR, JR. 

313 Ripley Ave., 

Sa Mae AH OnT Ome hex eu arene West Texas 
McCrary, BENJAMIN R. 

321 N. Old Manor Road, 

WWétchiita noe Ia tite ees eee ee es Kansas 


Chapter 


out important modifications. It was 
suggested that this competition be con- 
sidered a first stage to select the 15 top 
contestants for a final competition. It 
was also urged that the program be 
more precise, that the execution of the 
job be given to the final first-prize win- 
ner alone and that a fee be paid to all 
contestants. 


Jury: His Excellency Lidji Araya 


Name—Address 
MIHNOs, JOHN 

978 Second Ave., 

Nieto kn 22m IN Sel ty epee ee eee New York 
NEEL, JOHN IRWIN 

506-08 Bernhardt Bldg., 

inplarainoyey be, A een Sk North Louisiana 
Otro, GEorRGE R. 

51 Rosemont Ave., 

Webster: Groviessl 9a Vio ees eee St. Louis 
Royco, EMIL 

1726 Ambassador Bldg., 411 N. 7th St., 

St Lows eV onsen ee ee St. Louis 
SIGNORIELLI, ANTHONY 

3640 Bronx Blvd., 

New? York Ni V3 sit eee Queens 
STEPHENS, ROBERT H. 

405 Pollock St., 

INGwiy WX) ING, (Cy es North Carolina 
THOMAS, WALLACE BATE 

833 Bandera Road, 

San Ain tonion) sslnexe eeeeeaeeaes West Texas 


Chapter 


* Readmitted to membership. 


for Imperial Palace at Addis Ababa 


Abebe, Minister of Public Works & 
Communications, President of Jury; 
Messrs. Roland & Perret, architects; 
Mr. Chimansky, engineer; Messrs. Gut- 
ton & Tschumi, U.I.A. 


AWARDS: ist prize: Hugo Brunner, 
Stuttgart; Herman Kiess. 2nd prize: 
Henri Chomette, Paris. 3rd _ prize: 
Hubert Matuschek, Gmunden, Austria; 
Anton Ubl. 


Complimentary Scrapple Breakfast 


S PREVIOUSLY ANNOUNCED, there 


At Convention 


a badge will include wife, daughter or 


will be a Second Scrapple Break- 
fast in the Marine Room of the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel in Chicago on the 
morning of May 10, under the auspices 
of Edwin Bateman Morris and the tile 
industry. 
No tickets will be needed for this, as 
registration badges will suffice, and such 
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son, if accompanying the registrant. 


Breakfast serving will begin at 7:45, 
and seating will continue until 9:00. 
As the Marine Room has an approxi- 
mate capacity of 1,200 or 1,300, it 1s 
possible that late arrivals may have to 
wait for a table. 
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Order Form for Standardized Accounting Systems and Forms 


COMPLETE SYSTEMS 


Offer No. I (complete system) $47.50 


Sufficient copies of all forms for the use of an average office 
for the period of a year. Forms are imprinted and special 
seven-ring binders are included with this offer. 


Offer No. Il (basic system) $27.50 


This system is approximately the same as Offer No. I, ex- 
cept that the specially designed binders are not included, 
nor is the imprinting of the name and address of the architect. 


Offer No. III (minimum system) $17.50 
Will cost $19.50 after Oct. 15, 1950 


Only the Instructions for the Accounting System and a year’s 
supply of Accounting Forms for the average office is included 
in this offer. 


BOOKKEEPING FORMS 


Copies Price Total 
Zoho 
A101, Cash Journal Form $ .75; $2.50 
A102, Cash Journal Form — MOS ALS 
A103, Cash Journal Form —- A710 229 
A104, Cash Journal Form a OG Pe735) 


A105, Cash Journal Form 
(Blank—without headings)  ———— 609 2.00 


A106, Cash Journal Form 


(Blank—without headings) PAO mer oe2) 
A107, Journal Form PERS VRE) 
A201, Payroll Journal Form spores PM) 
A202, Payroll Journal Form PAO MmaeeD 
A203, Payroll Journal Form pLOReme.25 


Please Print Name 


Street 


City and State 
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Date 
Copies Price Total 
SUS LY 
A301, Ledger Account Form $1.50; $2.50 
A401, Job Cost Record 1505022250 
A402, Employee Record 1:50)5)7 2250 
Zo OO 
A403, Fixed Assets Record 2552250) 
A404, Note and Investment 
Record Vise IEE 
50; 100 
A501, Trial Balance (Bond 
Paper) 1.10; 2.00 
A502, Balance Sheet (Bond 
Paper) 1.072200 
A503, Profit and Loss State- 
ment (Bond Paper) 1.103 2:00 
A504, Indirect Cost Factor 
(Bond Paper) 1.10) 22:00 
2 pads 10 pads 
A601, Time Record (Bond 
Paper) 1.50; 6.00 
In pads of 50 sheets, punched 
7 holes, printed on one side. 
A602, Time Record (Card 
Ledger Stock) 1.50; 6.00 
With perforated Employee 
Record Stub, Padded 50 to pad. 
50; 100 
A801, Application for Em- 
ployment (Bond Paper) SEED VN 2S 
OWNER-CONTRACTOR FORMS 
Copies Price Total 
100 sets 250 sets 
A701, Change Order 5.00; 12.50 
A702, Request for Partial 
Payment 5.00; 1250. = 
A703, Certificate for Payment 5.00; 12.50 


Extra Sheets of 701, 702, or 
703, Plain (No Copy Designa- 
tion), 50 sheets to pad, per 
pad .65 


Do Not Use 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


Nae are almost completely de- 


signed by statistics, furthermore 
by dynamic statistics which are 
subject to continuous change. 

There are statistics on numbers of 
planes landing & taking off, on scheduled 
& non-scheduled passengers, personal fly- 
ing, plane performance, “prevailing” 
weather, on other airports, on mail & 
express, concession income, federal aid, 
local population, local income & interest 
in flying & on use of terminal facilities. 

As a result of such complexity, a flood 
of regulatory & explanatory publications 
threatens to inundate any architect who 
gets an airport commission. Not all of 
them are important to him. There are 
airport consultants (airchitects?), who 
swim around in these figures & emerge 
with runway lengths & orientation, traf- 
fic estimates, etcetera. “There are airport 
engineers & landscape architects who 
work with the sometimes grave difficulties 
of drainage, lighting, paving & other site 
improvements. The CAA is _ issuing 
better & better documents, some manda- 
tory, some merely suggesting good prac- 
tice. 

As far as buildings are concerned— 
they are the province of the architect, 
with in most cases only the requirements 
of airport operator & his concessionaires, 
the several airlines, CAA & U. S. Post 
Office & Weather Bureau to coordinate 
with functional indications & project 
elements provided by consultants & engi- 
neers. 

If the architect is to coordinate these 
factors which affect his designs—« he is 
given an even break on this in the recom- 
mendations of the Joint Committee on 
the Design Professions—he must have 
facts & know sources of information. He 
must know trends of airport & airline 
operation & planning. Emphasis has 
changed, as editors of Architectural 
Record recently pointed out (8), from 
“planes flying” to “people flying.” This 
is all to the good. A corollary emphasis- 
change may make aircraft designers more 
conscious of airport difficulties « help 
solve certain architectural problems— 
that of loading passengers, for example. 

Both emphasis on people & more logical 
aircraft design will bring the architect 
to the fore because his work is planning 
for people (& sometimes for vehicles 
operated by members of general public). 
Beyond the sum of smoothly functioning 
elements he adds a quality of integration 
& above all the esthetic delight of a 
beautiful conception of space & material. 
An airport is a mosaic of many little 
squares of fact. An architect worthy of 
the work carries the completed picture 
in his mind—with room for growth. 


This Building Type Reference Guide 


reports trends, planning data & refer- 
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FREDERIC ARDEN Pawiry, Research Secretary 
Wiiiam Demarest, Jr., Secretary for Modular Coordination 


Building Type 
Reterence Guide No. 7 


AIRPORTS (Part I) 


ences. It does not pretend to be a manual 
on airport design. Its purpose is to help 
the architect keep himself up to date on 
an important building type. It will be 
supplemented in the near future. 

We greatly appreciate cooperation of 
following individuals & organizations: 
William N. Carey, Executive Secretary, 

ASCE ; 

Howard L. Cheney, Fara 
Robert N. Cook, Secretary, Airport Use 

Panel, caa 

Paul Gerhardt, Jr., FAIA 


Carl Norcross 


Walther Prokosch, ata 

C. E. Silling, ara 

H. Orville Varty, Airport Architect, 
CAA 

Air Line Pilots Association 

Air Transport Association of America 
(represents all scheduled airlines) 

American Society of Civil Engineers 

Architectural Record 

CAA Office of Aviation Information 

Urban Land Institute 
Note: Numbers in parentheses 


throughout text refer to items in bibliog- 
raphy in Part II (May 1951). 


HISTORY 


The history of airports in the U. S. 
for the last 20 years is told graphically 
in these pages: 


e AIRPORT ANNUAL TOTALS 
e AIRCRAFT ANNUAL TOTALS 
e MILEAGE & PASSENGERS 


e TYPES & CLASSIFICATIONS OF 
SERVICE 1951 


e NORMS FOR VARIOUS COMMUNI- 
TIES 


e REVENUE POTENTIALITIES 


Airlines, pilots & Civil Aeronautics 
Administration all point out that the 
history of our airports is filled with 
examples of inadequate planning for ex- 
pansion & unobstructed approaches. In 
the face of steady growth of local opera- 
tions, & increase in size of aircraft, de- 
pendable scheduled service to such air- 
ports has inevitably decreased. The re- 
sult is often abandonment. (6-7) 

A glide path of 7:1, that is 7 feet 
horizontal to 1 foot vertical, was re- 
garded as satisfactory a generation ago. 
Modern planes, transport planes using 
instrument landing systems in particular, 
come in on much flatter angles (50:1 
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CAA regulation). It is good to realize 
that 9 years ago, 15 years from the start 
of scheduled domestic air transportation 
service, airlines reached a point equal to 
the level of safety attained by rail car- 
riers 70 years after the start of rail 
transportation. (National Resources 
Planning Board report, “Transportation 


& National Policy” 1942) 
AIR CARGO 


With the dramatic examples of the 
Berlin & Korean air-lifts before us it is 
obvious that air cargo will become in- 
creasingly important in our domestic air- 
ports. An airport consultant points out 
that, without exception, every type of 
ground transportation has eventually re- 
quired separate terminals: for handling 
passengers & freight as machine & traffic 
developed. (34) 

The CAA reported in a 
pamphlet (24) as follows: 

Air cargo is a postwar phenomenon. 
Prior to 1945, air cargo was almost ex- 
clusively air express, & was considerably 
less in volume than even air mail. With 
the entrance of both independent carriers 
& domestic scheduled airlines into the 
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ANNUAL US PASSENGER-MILES (BILLIONS) 


AVERAGE TRIP (100s) 


1930 


Revie 


ANNUAL US AIRGRAFT PRODUCTION (1000s): micitary 


TOTAL GIVIL & MILITARY PRODU 


ELAS wrerere? SSS 


data source: CAA (20) 
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CIVIL AVIATION HISTORY 


1930 
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symbol type 


PERSONAL 


AIRPORT TYPES 


basic maxi- 


traffic or station characteristics mum runway. runway 
length* width 


, 


light aircraft, for small communities or urban areas (3000 lbs max) 2300 


SECONDARY 


aircraft for non-scheduled flights (2000—15000 Ibs) 3000’ 


FEEDER 


certificated feeder airlines 


TRUNK LINE 


smaller cities on airline trunk routes 


EXPRESS 


important cities or junctions on trunk routes 


CONTINENTAL 


aircraft making long nonstop domestic flights 


INTERCONTINENTAL 


IE INTERCONTINENTAL 
EXPRESS 


long international flight terminals 


highest type of transoceanic flights 


*runway lengths must be corrected for altitudes, temperatures, gradients 


AIRPORT TYPES, TRAFFIC & MAXIMUM RUNWAY DIMENSIONS 


PASSENGERS 


ANNUAL METROPOLITAN OISTRICTS {NOEPENOENT CITIES 


376,000 


ANDO OVER 


75,000 TO 
374,999 


15,000 TO 


74,999 


Co Cee Ce es Cee 


INTER - 
CONTINENTAL 
es ae ea elec Bie Da ee 


Seesaa: 
1eE6esa: ¢ 
DOO? 


aoe ERRE pesos aie 


606 MILES 328 TO 605 
AMO OVER MILES 


AIRPORT CLASSIFICATION 


WITHIN 
DISTANCE 
SERVICE AREA 
MINIMAL 
TRAFFIC 


COMMUNITY MAXIMUM AIR CARRIER AIRPORTS 


by annual passenger groups & length of trip by size & character of cities 


data source: CAA 


ae standard oe aie possible standard 
MC=marketing center B=balanced IND=industrial 
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& REVENUE SERVICES 


PERSONAL 
EXPRESS Ae aerene 
ior FEEDER TRUNK LINE > OR aviation activities 
1 2 | 3 1 | 2 | 3 | 4 & order of importance 


aviation gas & oil 

ramp services—gate space 
landing charges (scheduled) 
landing charges (non-scheduled) 
hangar rentals (complete hangars) 
hangar rentals (space in hangars) 
plane storage (complete hangars) 
a plane storage (plane unit) 

land rental (for hangars) 

land rental (tank farm) 
tie-down charges (outside) 
government (CAA-weather-ATC) 
offices (airlines) 

offices (other than airlines) 
ticket counter (airlines) 

a aviation club rooms 

baggage room 

express & cargo room 

mail room 

tenant storage space 

i} flight schools 

ground schools 

plane sales & service 

plane repair & alteration 

plane parts & supplies 

plane rentals 

charter service 

industrial service (flights) 

plane dealer & distributor 
plane & pilot accessories 

radio sales & service 
manufacturing (planes & parts) 
national guard unit 

parachute loft—sales & service 


; Pepe pefatetabalalals|efalel 5 sages patie 
| | a 


check room—lockers 


L 

Oey ee Bae «oN e pay: toilets 

| a | & telephone booths 
L | telegraph 

barber shop—valet service 
L“) beauty shop 
drug store 
specialty shops—florist 
news & cigar stand 
professional offices 
bank exchange (at airports of entry) 
a advertisement—display area 
Ld] observation deck with turnstiles 
a mail & express 
a insurograph machine 
a B | newsreel movie 
hotel or motel accommodations 
restaurant—supper club 
coffee shop—employee cafe 
snack bar—amusements—games 
cocktail bar 
private dining—club room 
airline caterer 
a taxi—limousine franchise 
L tour service 
trucking service : 
automobile pick-up & parking 
parking meters 
car rental service 
garage & storage 
service station 
recreational facilities 
land rentals 
agricultural development 
industrial—warehouses 


data source: CAA 
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air freight field after conclusion of hos- 
tilities, however, air cargo development 
became rapid. It increased sixfold in 3 
years between 1945 & 1947, from 17 
million to 128 million ton-miles. Its 
rate of growth has been 3 times that 
of air passenger travel during this 3- 
year period. It is a tiny sliver of all 


American freight, however, representing 
something just over 1/100 of 1% of 
total ton-miles « less than this fraction 
on a weight basis. During 1947, Amer- 
ican railroads, motor carriers, pipelines 
& inland waterways hauled almost 900 
billion ton-miles of freight while airlines 
hauled less than 130 million ton-miles. 


DEMAND, TRAFFIC & SPACE 


AIRPORT TERMINAL FACILITIES & 
space requirements depend on peak-hour 
passenger & visitor volume, which are 
also closely related. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration has published a 
series of Airport Planning Studies (16, 
18, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25) which give statis- 
tics & methods of estimating future traffic. 
At present the use of this material is 
complex, requiring calculation-reference 
to several separate studies. A supple- 
mentary publication, based on a year’s 
research, tentatively entitled Functional 
design criteria for airport terminal build- 
ings, is promised for early summer, 195]. 
This may simplify procedure. It will 
give graphic presentation of spaces & re- 
lationships & traffic flow diagrams. It 
will not include standard plans since the 
CAA intelligently prefers individual 
planning. We expect to be able to pre- 
publish a few sample pages of this study 
in Part II of this Building Type Refer- 
ence Guide. 

The CAA building traffic estimating 
methcd uses a “national projection fac- 
tor” as follows: 

1955 traffic is estimated at 1.6 x 1948 
traffic & 1.32 x 1949 traffic. 

An annually revised publication gives 
actual enplaned airline traffic by com- 
munity from each station in the U. S. 
(17) 

To obtain total passengers both ways 
as a measure of the expected tax on 
existing or future facilities, the result 
must be doubled (i.e. enplaned passengers 
equal approximately 4% of total sched- 
uled passenger volume at any airport). 

The annual number of people enter- 
ing the terminal (including disembark- 
ing passengers) has been found to range 
from approximately 3 to 4.5 times the 
annual number of enplaned passengers, 
with the higher ratios holding for smaller 
airports. 

For all practical purposes an identical 
ratio has been established between peak- 
hour total persons entering & peak-hour 
passengers. “These CAA estimating data 
have been explained at length in (18, 
21, 22, 30) which also give information 
on concession traffic & space requirements. 

Another method, used for Logan In- 
ternational Airport at Boston, found 
peak-month to be 1/10 yearly traffic; 
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peak-day 1/27 monthly traffic; peak-hour 
1/6 daily traffic. (8) 


Annual traffic 
10x 27x6 


peak-hour traffic. 


ON DEMAND & TRAFFIC 


the airlines say + « « 


There are certain large municipalities 
in the United States where airline traf- 
fic per capita is extremely high & others 
similarly situated where airline traffic per 
capita is extremely low. By direct com- 
parison of two municipalities, one in 
each category, it is obvious that the dif- 
ference in traffic-generating possibilities 
lies primarily in location of airports. A 
close-in airport connected to the munici- 
pality with express highways, properly 
operated & equipped with good restaurant 
facilities, is a drawing card for general 
public. Airports which have high per- 
centage of visitors generally have high 
trafhic-generating ability. 

For planning purposes, assume that a 
plane normally requires an average of 
30 minutes on loading apron. ‘There- 
fore, an airport whose runways are 
capable of 40 plane movements/hr, i.e., 
20 landings & 20 take-offs, would re- 
quire loading apron of at least 10 gate 
positions for peak-hour operations. Since 
landings & take-offs may not be equally 
divided, space should be reserved for 
expansion of loading apron to ultimate 
of 15 loading positions. On airports 
with more than single runway patterns 
& where landings & take-offs occur on 
separate runways, it should be possible 
to speed up operations & achieve 60 
movements/hr/runway. On such basis 
an airport capable of 120 plane move- 
ments/hr equally divided between land- 
ings & take-offs will require loading 
apron for 30 parking positions. For 
airports with capacity of 120 or more 
operations/hr, apron capacity should be 


planned for minimum of % possible 
number of movements/hr. Where it is 


obvious that scheduled air traffic po- 
tentialities clearly indicate maximum ca- 
pacity of runway pattern can never be 
fully utilized, some reduction is justified 
in area normally reserved for a balanced 
number of gate ‘positions. 

i ea 
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At ports of entry, aircraft operating 

internationally may often require more 
than 30 minutes on apron; however, 
average of 30 minutes for all categories 
is adequate for practical planning pur- 
poses. ; 
Every effort should be made to pre- 
vent loading apron from developing into 
a bottleneck such as exists on almost 
every present-day airline airport. Many 
of these restricted aprons must soon be 
abandoned for airline operation, together 
with terminal buildings & related facil- 
ities & an entirely new terminal area 
developed at some other location on the 
airport. This will be extremely costly & 
could have been avoided merely by 
originally providing an unrestricted area 
sufficient in size to balance runway ca- 
pacities. 

ATA 1946 (6) 


the operator says « + « 


Recent comprehensive national traffic 
estimates have been prepared by the 
staff of the Port of New York Authority. 


These indicate an upward trend in air 


trafic through 1980 based on (1) a 


continued rise in population, (2) an in- 


crease in national income exceeding rate 
of growth of population, & (3) progres- 
sive improvements in technological & 


“service characteristics of aircraft which 


4 


will serve to increase airline share of — 


total intercity travel. Thus, it would 
appear that for all communities, except 
those which have reached a definite level 
of stability in population & economic 
vigor, an air traffic growth rate roughly 
proportionate to national average may be 
anticipated for at least the next 30 years. 

The editors of The Architectural 
Record 1951 (8) 


the consultant says « « « 


It is anticipated that passenger traffic 
will increase 60% by 1955, & will attain 
a plateau of approximately 25% of 
population in early 1960’s. 

This increase in passenger traffic. will 
mean increased terminal building re- 
quirements & in many cases entirely new 
airports. 

Rate of growth has been spectacular 
in last decade; airlines are constantly 
opening new routes & terminals; new 
uses for aircraft are being developed at 
rapid pace. The machine itself is under- 
going constant & rapid development, & 
it is basic characteristics of aircraft 
which, in final analysis, determine traffic 
volumes & airport configuration. 


Prokosch 1949 (29) 


the government says « « « 


A community’s traffic potential is 
vitally affected by size & economic char- 
acter of cities surrounding it. Further, 
air traffic of any community is shown to 
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“yp teed ee Ee 


vary considerably in accordance with 
density of cities in area, distance between 
it & other communities, natural obstacles 
to ground transportation in area, & a 
whole series of man-made or manage- 
ment factors such as directness of air- 
line connections, frequency & time of 


schedules. While not all of these are 
susceptible to mathematical measure- 
ment, a working formula has been 


evolved by CAA. 
CAA 1950 (16) 


For runway capacity requirements, it 
1s not necessary to consider peak activity 
at airports which have less than 50,000 
air-carrier_movements/yr because such 
airports will not have a peak anywhere 
near capacity of a runway. Only air- 
ports with 50,000 or more movements 
are likely to reach a peak of over 20 
movements /hr. 


Peak-hour move- 
ments will be 


If annual air- 
carrier movements 


will be: about: 

Under 50,000 Less than 20 
50,000 20 
60,000 24 
70,000 28 


TRENDS & 


COLLABORATION 


the architect says + « + 


Or ALL TyPEs of facilities built to 
serve needs of modern man, the airport 
probably demands highest degree of col- 
laboration among design professions. 
There was a time when an airport was 
primarily a facility for handling air- 
planes. Under such a premise engineer- 
ing aspects of airports dominated their 
design. However, with growth of civil 
air transportation, airports have become 
primarily facilities for handling people— 
that is, emphasis has shifted from “planes 
flying” to “people flying’. If airborne 
freight increases in volume, expect an- 
other shift in emphasis. Under such an 
appraisal, architectural aspects of air- 
port design have an importance at least 
equal to engineering considerations. We 
are using the term architectural in its 
broadest sense to connote designing & 
planning activities that determine or- 
ganization of space so as to fulfill human 
& functional requirements that bring a 
project into being. This approach af- 
fords sharpest distinction between archi- 
tecture & engineering. Although run- 
ways may have a ground area many 
times larger than that of terminal, ad- 
ministrative & maintenance portions, 
latter facilities return several times as 
much revenue to airport. A scheme 
which unduly compresses terminal area 
so as to hamper design, limit future ex- 
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80,000 39 
90,000 35 
100,000 40 


Significance of these figures consists 
in their relationship to airport capacity, 
which has been established as 60 for a 
single runway system under visual flight 
rule conditions « 30 under instrument 
conditions. 

Average peak-hour relationship to 
annual movements of the group of air- 
ports having more than 50,000 air- 
carrier movements/yr is only one of im- 
portance in measuring airport require- 
ments. As demonstrated, no airport at- 
tains 30 air-carrier movements during 
peak hour of year unless it reaches ap- 
proximately 75,000/yr. Very few air- 
ports having less than 50,000 move- 
ments/yr have more than 20 movements 
during peak hour. 

Theoretical maximum runway ca- 
pacity is 180 landings or 120  take- 
offs /hr. 

Only six airports (1949) have more 
than 30 air-carrier movements/hr «x 
these all have about 75,000 or more air- 
carrier movements /yr. 


CAA 1949 (21) 


COMMENT 


pansion, or hinder flow of passenger & 
cargo traffic (all architectural considera- 
tions) will also limit airport income dis- 
proportionately & increase dependence 
upon subsidy. Interrelation of func- 
tional requirements, engineering consid- 
erations, operational procedures, & eco- 
nomic practicability demands highest de- 
gree of collaboration & understanding 
among the various design professions in- 
volved. 

The editors of The 
Record 1951 (8) 


BUILDINGS 


the airlines say + « 

One phase of airport building « plan- 
ning which has been most neglected is 
esthetic aspect. An airport building area 
should be planned as a unified element 
with positive esthetic appeal. Airport 
structures in same building area can ex- 
hibit continuity of appearance without 
being restricted in design or planning. 
It is recommended that this continuity 
be achieved through use of common color 
scheme or choice of building materials. 
Selection of local building materials can 
well give distinct character to the devel- 
opment without recourse to traditional 
styles. It seems only fitting that ground 
facilities for the most modern form of 
transportation should incorporate con- 
temporary architectural design. As a 
final suggestion, it is rpjomnme ded that 
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landscaping be planned & adequately 
maintained as an integral part of build- 
ing area to assure that entire develop- 
ment will be a credit to the community. 

A functional classification for airport 
buildings: 

1. Structures for airport administra- 
tion, operation, & maintenance: 

control tower, 

weather bureau, 

airways & airport traffic control, 
fire station, 

power station, 

maintenance equipment buildings, 
service buildings, 

related offices. 

2. Structures for handling of pas- 

sengers & cargo: 
passenger stations, 
post office, 
express & freight warehouses, 
international clearance facilities, 
related offices. 

3. Structures for servicing, mainte- 
nance, repair, storage, or protection of 
aircraft & related equipment: 

hangars, 

shops, 

storage buildings, 
garages, 

fuel facilities, 
related offices. 

4. Structures for related aviation ac- 
tivities : 

flying clubs, 

aircraft sales & service buildings, 
schools, 

fixed base operators, 

shops, etc. : : 

5. Structures for supplementary func 

tions & services: 
restaurants, 
service stations, 
public garages, 
hotel, 
theater, 
other public buildings. 


ALL BUILDINGS SHOULD BE 
FUNCTIONAL, SIMPLE IN DESIGN 
& STRUCTURE, ECONOMICAL TO 
MAINTAIN & CAPABLE OF EXPAN- 
SION WITHOUT MAJOR STRUC- 
TURAL CHANGE. 


Evolution of airline operational pro- 
cedures, development of new types of 
aircraft, advent of large-scale air travel 
& increases in air mail, air freight & ex- 
press, presage a new type of airport 
building. Buildings must be erected 
which are functional, efficient, & econom- 
ical solutions to today’s requirements as 
well as expansible & adaptable to future 
use. Building solutions which incorpo- 
rate these characteristics can only be 
achieved with a basic approach to the 
problem of planning. 
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It is of prime importance that planner 
recognize objective of rapid exchange of 
passengers & cargo from ground to air 
transportation, as well as proper separa- 
tion of functions in all buildings & areas 
on the airport. 


ATA 1947 (6) 


the architect says « « « 


Airports must be _ self-supporting. 
There is no justification for a com- 
munity being required to subsidize an 
airport. Airport terminal buildings 
should not be of monumental character, 
but should be completely functional, so 
designed as to be completely flexible « 
expansible, since the flying industry is 
continually in a state of flux. New de- 
signs of aircraft as well as new ideas of 
air transportation constantly require 
changes in ground facilities. 

There is constantly less interest in 
airport activities on part of non-flying 
public as such means of transportation 
becomes more commonplace. For that 
reason facilities allotted to general pub- 
lic for observation purposes should be 
minimized. 


Paul Gerhardt, Jr., rata 1951 


the government says « « « 


The problem confronting a com- 
munity is not one of getting a good-look- 
ing, big, airport building. It involves 
devotion of professional planning thought 
to all buildings x building areas within 
the boundaries of an airport. Also, & 
very importantly, it involves thinking in 
terms of - “flow”’—circulation—of  air- 
craft, people, cars, & trucks in the region 
immediately bordering actual landing 
area. 


CAA 1946 (32) 


STOCK PLANS 
the engineer says + + + 


Each airport terminal is a study in it- 
self & application of stock layouts or 
plans that have satisfied requirements 
of other airports is inviting trouble. 

From address before ASCE (January 
1949) by Thomas H. Sullivan, Engi- 
neer of Airports, Port of New York 
Authority. 


REGIONAL PLANNING 
the architect says + « « 


Large regional airports will become 
geographical pivots around which com- 
munity life in the United States will re- 
volve. Present airport facilities are al- 
ready proving inadequate, & new air- 
ports are being built in areas farther 
away from cities where land for expan- 
sion is readily available. At same time, 
plans have been made for large helicopter 
landing stages in the centers of cities. 
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These trains of thought would seem 
to lead logically « ultimately to location 
of great regional airports in the country, 
serving several communities by shuttle 
helicopter buses delivering passengers, 
mail, & goods to central-city landing 
stages. It is around such large regional 
airports that one might imagine new 
towns growing up. 

At present time, aviation has brought 
about the new concept of airport facili- 
ties—the hangar and air terminal build- 
ing—but these are still in a state of evolu- 
tion. While general idea of modern 
house-planning is pretty well established, 
airport facilities will probably assume a 
new form within next half century, just 
as metropolitan railroad stations & their 
surroundings did in last 50 years. 


George Howe, Fata 1950 


the consultant says « + « 


An airplane is independent of local 
or state boundaries while in transit. The 
air passenger, likewise, is disinterested 
in what political subdivision his arrival 
occurs as long as airport is located con- 
veniently to city of his destination. It 
is encouraging to note, therefore, the 
creation of airport authorities which 
have power to build & operate an air- 
port serving jointly several cities in one 
or more states. 

Outstanding example is the Metro- 
politan Airports Commission serving 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & surrounding 
area. Spreading cost of construction & 
maintenance over wider base is not the 
only benefit from such an arrangement. 
By serving a large population air car- 
riers are able to offer more frequent 
service than if each community were 
separately served. 


Prokosch 1949 (29) 


the government says « « + 


Airports, because they require large 
tracts of land & influence physical. char- 
acteristics of area for some distance be- 
yond communities in which they are 
located, play an exceedingly important 
role in coordinated regional & city plan- 
ning. An inviting possibility lies in com- 
bining recreational facilities with air- 
ports. Smaller cities in metropolitan 
areas may find that their individual « 
collective interests are best served— 
civic pride notwithstanding—by pooling 
resources in construction of one major 
airport for joint use. If provision must 
be made for all types of flying, rather 
than a single type, advantages of co- 
operative approach become all the more 
apparent. 

National Resources Planning Board 


SURVEYS 


the consultant says + + « 


Any airport planning study should be 
composed of three major divisions: (1) 
economic survey . 
engineering should be undertaken based 
upon statistics provided by economic sur- 
vey; (3) cost estimates & projected in- 
come statement should be prepared based 
upon results of (1) & (2). 

Major objectives of economic division 
of survey follow: 

1. Forecast of commercial air traffic 
(passenger, mail, cargo), 

2. Forecast of private airplane owner- 
ship. & use, 

3. Forecast of local non-private fly- 
ing (charter, crop dusting, etc.), 

4. Area location of airports to per- 
mit generating maximum traffic, 

5. Determination of types of airports 
required to satisfy forecasts, & approxi- 
mate dates when increases in size or num- 
ber will be required, 

6. Estimate of approximate size of 
terminal & airplane parking apron, 


7. Estimate of hangars required, by - 


type. 
Prokosch 1949 (29) 


“LOCATION 


the airlines say « « + 

As weight, speed & wing-loadings of 
our aircraft have increased, we have re- 
quired larger terminals & longer run- 
ways. As greater land areas were re- 
quired, we have found it necessary to 
move our airports farther from centers 
of municipalities which airports were in- 
tended to serve. 

Airports must be kept within reason- 
able distance of downtown area & such 
a requirement dictates a change in design 
of aircraft. As long as our concept of 
airports embodies a multi-runway pat- 
tern, realization of this requirement be- 
comes more & more remote. 

From address before ASCE (October 
1950) by Milton W. Arnold, Vice 
president, Air Transport Association of 
America 

Items which shoul’ be considered in 
selection of site: 

1. Accessibility 

2. Relative freedom from obstructions 
a. Fixed obstructions 
b. Mobile obstructions 
Expansion possibilities 
Suitability of approach terrain 
Meteorological conditions 
Cost 
a. Construction 
b. Maintenance 


Nore Uo 


report “Transportation §% National 7. Airways 
Policy’ 1942 ATA 1946 (6) 
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(2) planning & | 
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: the consultant says -.. 


In the past, the greater proportion of 
passenger trafic gave indication of 

>yprginating & terminating in central 
JShotel & business districts of a city. As 

trafic volume increases, travel x eco- 
nomic base broadens & increasing num- 
bers of air passengers are drawn from 
those who are making private trips—to 

_ visit friends or relatives or for vaca- 
tions; the travelling business man_be- 
comes proportionately less of a factor. 
Thus, it would appear desirable to choose 
location of passenger terminal with 
greater regard for access to residential 
areas. 


Prokosch 1950 (34) 


the government says «-- 


Just as master plan for the terminal 
_ airport should be developed in advance 

of plans for terminal building, so should 

master plan for city be developed before 
_ master plan for airport. City planners 
should study relation of proposed termi- 

nal airport site to through highways 
__ serving various parts of city, particularly 
_ those which serve downtown section. 


CAA 1946 (32) 


OBSTRUCTIONS 


_ the airlines say + « « 


: Future expansion of aviation develop- 
ment will tend to increase hazards of 

F close-by obstructions, since airports draw 

to themselves expanding industrial «& 
residential areas with consequent en- 

- croachment upon air space needed for 

safe operations. Loss of regular, de- 
_pendable scheduled air transportation is 
most serious result; but reduction in 
effective size of landing area, with virtual 
loss of considerable amount of funds ex- 
pended thereon for facilities, is an item 
worthy of consideration. 


ATA 1946 (6) 


the air line pilots say + - - 
ALPA has worked with CAA « CAB 


in formulation of Technical Standard 
Order No. TSO-N18 in which approach 
standards are clearly outlined in regard 
to obstruction heights & descent & climb- 
out slopes from runway. We cannot 
stress too highly importance of locating 
an airport where there is a minimum of 
obstructions to air navigation, either 

- man-made or natural. 


Air Line Pilots Association 1951 


the government says « « « 


Inadequately protected air terminals 
are a standing invitation to disaster. 
Tall buildings, radio towers, trees & 
poles in areas adjacent to airfields are a 
menace not only to aircraft, but to prop- 

erty itself. | 


Protection of aerial approaches is one 
problem which can be effectively planned 
on an engineering basis, but which can- 
not be carried out except with legal im- 
plementation which has received careful 
planning & been coordinated with engi- 
neering of airport. 

From address before ASCE (April 
1949) by I. L. Ledbetter, Jr., of CAA. 


PLANNING 


the airlines say « « « 


Consolidated airline passenger & cargo 
handling facilities & operations have been 
little used by airlines in past. Consoli- 
dated facilities & operations should be 
considered in future only when it is 
definitely determined that substantial 
saving In operating costs can be effected 
without jeopardizing handling efficiency. 
Present studies indicate that consolida- 
tion effects greatest economies by reduc- 
ing number of airline-operating per- 
sonnel & equipment, rather than by re- 
ducing floor area. 

Adequate observation decks & terraces 
should be provided for sightseers. In 
addition, enclosed spectator lounges or 
decks are necessary & should be located 
away from airline ticketing areas. Circu- 
lation to & from public observation decks 
should by-pass airline .functional ele- 
ments. Adjacent & convenient to this 
circulation should be various concessions 
& services depending upon public pa- 
tronage. 

In general, it is believed that no more 
than six airplanes should be handled 
from one passenger-handling area in the 
station. 

TRAVEL DISTANCE BETWEEN 
GROUND TRANSPORTATION & AIR- 
CRAFT SHOULD BE KEPT AT A 
PRACTICAL MINIMUM. 


THERE SHOULD BE A CLEAR-CUT 
FUNCTIONAL SEPARATION’ BE- 


TWEEN AIRLINE OPERATIONAL 
FACILITIES & THOSE ELEMENTS 


NOT DIRECTLY RELATED 
THERETO. 
PUBLIC SERVICE FACILITIES 


SHOULD BE CLOSELY RELATED TO 
AIRPORT PASSENGER HANDLING 
AREA & SHOULD BE READILY AC- 
CESSIBLE TO EACH OF ITS PARTS. 


. At outset, it is well to establish plan- 
ning on modular basis. This will 
simplify construction & permit orderly 
development of plan. Module size may 
be determined by type of construction 
used or most-used dimension for room 
sizes or openings. In general, largest 
economical structural bay should be 
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used to minimize number of columns re- 
quired. 


ATA 1947 (6) 


the government says + = « 


In the design of an airport, primary 
consideration has always been design of 
runways & taxiways. In many cases, 
where airport as a whole is incapable of 
caring for traffic, it is admitted that 
landing area is capable of accommo- 
dating even an increased volume of air- 
plane traffic but that buildings are hope- 
lessly inadequate. 

The fault is not entirely in the design 
of buildings; entire building area is in- 
adequate. Emphasis must be placed upon 
requirements to make certain that pro- 
portion of airport which has been allotted 
to building area is sufficient for landing 
area which it is to serve. ‘Building 
area” refers to all space at airport not 
concerned with traffic of airplanes. 

Common practice in past has been to 
divide consideration of airport buildings 
into discussion of ‘‘administration build- 
ing” & “hangars.” ‘The problem is less 
simple than that. The airport, especially 
the terminal airport, has come to be a 
self-contained community. 


CAA 1946 (32) 


FLEXIBILITY & EXPANSION 
the airlines say + « « 

As long as aircraft design remains 
dynamic in character & is subject to 
changes which affect take-off « landing 
characteristics, keynote in airport plan- 
ning & design must be flexibility in con- 
cept & execution. 

An airport which makes provision for 
only present operations may easily prove 
inadequate for future operations & ex- 
pansion may not be economically 
feasible. 

It is necessary that a balance between 
airport runway, loading apron & terminal 
building capacity be maintained & that 
all be capable of step-by-step expansion 
which will not waste prior expenditures. 
Further, it should also be possible to en- 
large upon servicing facilities: hangars, 
shops & aprons. 

For this reason it is recommended in 
general that hangar area be well re- 
moved from terminal building and load- 
ing apron area &, in same cases, it may 
be preferable to locate hangars in other 
quadrants of field. Aside from need for 
preserving expansion space for passenger 
loading aprons, the noise, dirt & general 
activity in hangar & shop areas should be 
kept apart from passenger handling areas. 


ATA 1946 (6) 


the government says « « 


The practice of designing static build- 
ings to accommodate immediate traffic 
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has been chief cause of inadequacy of 
airport terminal buildings. The whole 
terminal group should be so flexible that 
any single function can be expanded 
without interfering with any other func- 
tion. Recommended method of accom- 
plishing this is as follows: 

1. Divide building into units accord- 
ing to function. 

2. Fix dimension from front to back, 
all expansion to occur laterally. 

3. Design building or buildings for 
maximum probable development. 


CAA 1946 (32) 


All airport construction & improve- 
ment projects should be planned in a 
series of progressive stages commonly re- 
_ ferred to as stage construction. Progres- 
sive stages of development should be 
planned to provide additional usable 
units as increasing need for additional 
airport facilities occur. All stage con- 
struction should be in conformity with 
master plan for ultimate development. 


CAA 1944 (7) 


There are good arguments in favor of 
both the unit system & consolidated sys- 
tem of airline facilities. Conclusion is 
that correct answer is system half-way 
between, utilizing advantages of each. 
Public unit should not be in line of air- 
line units. This would defeat purpose 
originally intended by decentralizing ac- 
tivities. By capping public unit by an 
airline unit at each end, it would have 
no place to expand. Public unit must 
be as capable of expansion as the airlines 
units. It should be placed in an inde- 
pendent location. 


CAA 1946 (32) 


REVENUE 


the consultant says + « + 


Airports should be so planned that 
their terminal facilities, although repre- 
senting only a minor part of total cost 
of airport, can be properly conceived, 
developed & managed to produce majority 
of airport’s revenue. 


From ASCE symposium (April 1948) 


Present concern with increasing non- 
aviation revenues at terminals is tending 
to produce designs which appear to rele- 
gate alr passenger &, in fact, air trans- 
port in general, to a very minor role. It 
must be remembered that primary reason 
for having airport is still to move pas- 
sengers & goods by air &, therefore, 
primary traffic flow in terminal struc- 
tures must still be directed at accom- 
plishing this objective. Inference is not 
intended that concession revenue is un- 
important. Rather, it is believed that 
successful terminal design will provide 
direct, simple passenger circulation «, 
auxiliary thereto, a completely developed 
system of concessions. 
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From address before Airport Opera- 
tors Council (April 1950) by Walther 
Prokosch 


the government says « « 


To provide for expansion the revenue 
buildings should be completely separated 
from terminal buildings. ‘They thus can 
be built in individual units & constructed 
only when demand has become evident. 
However, their inclusion in a compre- 
hensive over-all plan at beginning is es- 
sential. 

Several large terminals are planning 
to build hotels. The few terminals 
where hotels have already been con- 
structed have been filled to capacity upon 
completion. They not only serve travel- 
ing public but also satisfy demand for 
housing permanent personnel at airport. 

Restaurant facilities, if provided in 
terminal building, probably need not be 
in hotel. The building should be con- 
structed with consideration of future ex- 
pansion either vertically or horizontally. 

Experience at terminals of all kinds 
has been that advertising or display 


- cases which spoil architectural effect of 


lobby have been added later. The con- 
siderable revenue which they produce 
cannot be overlooked. “There is no rea- 
son why they cannot be attractive & it 


is better to include them in original de-~ 


sign. 

Another source of revenue often 
neglected in original plans for all kinds 
of terminal buildings is provision for in- 
dividual storage lockers. These have 
proven to be very popular & have been 
installed later at most terminals. Like 
signs & advertising displays, these have 
usually spoiled architectural appearance 
when not planned originally. 

Convenience concessions should be 
near enough to lobby to attract revenue 
but not close enough to interfere with 
passenger traffic. 


CAA 1946 (32) 


AIRCRAFT LOADING 
POSITIONS 


the airlines say « « « 


It is fundamental that passenger & 
cargo handling area should be large 
enough for expansion of passenger station 
& apron so as to provide ultimate re- 
quired gate positions. It is consensus 
that theoretical maximum number of 
gate positions should be equivalent to %4 
of peak-hour operations. However, 
single-runway pattern airports may re- 
quire extra positions because schedules 
may not distribute departures & arrivals 
as efficiently as at larger airports. On 
other hand, many airports may never 
reach a stage of activity that would re- 
quire theoretical number of plane park- 
ing positions to be developed. Great 
care must be exercised in planning for 
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needed gate positions, leaving ample | 
room for future expansion. 

It is highly desirable to avoid cross- 
circulation in passenger & cargo handling. | 
This is best accomplished by levels. 
When limited funds dictate that entire 
operation be performed in a single-story | 
building, cross-trafic must be minimized 
by good design. Cross-circulation of | 
passenger & cargo can be avoided in two- 
story scheme when ground floor is used 
for cargo, & second floor for processing — 
passengers. A building planned in this — 
manner will lend itself to future load- | 
ing of airplanes directly from upper 
level through a series of protected gang- 
plank type of loading platforms. Off- 
field access to second floor may be had_ 
by elevated roadway, or other means. It 
is unnecessary to completely enclose 
ground floor until space demands require _ 
entire area. { 


ATA 1947 (6) , 


the consultant says + « 


The commercial air terminal has a. 
need for numerous airplane parking posi- f 
tions—paved apron areas required to ac- 
commodate the airplane plus a building 
structure for passenger handling & air- 
line operation. 

Cost of one position can range from — 
$50,000 to more than $250,000. Obvi- 
ously, great care must be exercised to 
keep number of positions at minimum | 
consistent with sound operating practice. | 
Accurate determination of this number 
is compounded from traffic forecasts, a 
study of relationship of community to 
airline routes of the region, forecast of 
airline airplane sizes, number of airlines 
serving terminal, etc. 


Prokosch 1949 (29) 


Consideration should be given to desig- 
nating separate arrival & departure gates. 
Since unloading takes less time than 
loading & requires fewer servicing in- 
stallations, a more efficient flow of traf- 
fic can be worked out, and construction 
cost per gate can be reduced. Second, 
airline operations may be controlled 
more closely by imposing a demurrage 
charge against an aircraft which occupies 
a given position for a period of time in. 
excess of that established as reasonable. 
Third, a parking space may be provided 
away from loading apron where airplanes 
can be towed for gassing & servicing or 
temporary storage if time for these opera- 
tions will be in excess of normal. 
Fourth, serious consideration is being 
given to docking airplanes by means of 
dollies on tracks—which will reduce 
space requirements. 


Prokosch before AOC (April 1950) 
the airlines say + « « 


Difference between railroad & airline 
concourse is that planes will occupy many 
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‘times lineal frontage needed by trains 


for loading same number of passengers. 
Each plane (approximate equivalent of 


- one railroad car) needs about 160 feet 
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of concourse. A railroad track (plus 
platform) needs about 30 feet of width 
for loading a whole train. Once the 
track is reached, passenger travels in a 
separate structure known as the “‘train 
shed”. Plane concourse really is an 
equivalent of this structure & also should 
be separated from main terminal build- 
ing. One of greatest mistakes in terminal 
buildings now being planned is that 
building & concourse have been com- 
bined, thereby running risk of whole 
building becoming obsolete. 

Length of concourse depends upon 
method of bringing plane into berth. 
Planes now are brought into berth under 
own power.. Various proposals have 
been presented whereby plane is towed 
into & out of berth under mechanical 
power by tractor, winch, or dolly. This 
would mean considerable reduction in 
width of berth because actual turning of 
plane would be accomplished on open 
apron rather than in berth. Center of 
radius for turning plane is not at center 
of plane but at wheel under one wing, 
thereby necessitating greater diameter 
for turning. 


CAA 1946 (32) 


VISITORS 


the government says « « « 


At present, spectators outnumber pas- 
sengers six to one. As people become 
more used to flying the proportion of 
visitors to passengers will probably de- 
crease; this has been experience of rail- 
roads. If adequate provision for visitors 
is made, interest may grow. Amount of 
revenue now gained by paying-visitors 
at some terminals is far from negligible. 


CAA 1946 (32) 
BAGGAGE 


the architect says ++ + 


Centralized baggage checking, both 
in- & out-bound, complicates centralized 
operation; reclaiming baggage takes 
much too much time. At New York’s 
La Guardia Airport, on other hand, 
apron building, detached, is in front of 
central building; taxis & buses meet pas- 
sengers & baggage close to plane station. 
This speeds traffic, but since central 
building is separated from landing field 
by apron building, La Guardia’s conces- 
sions are diminished in value. 


Architectural Record 1951 (8) 


the government says « « « 

Outgoing baggage space is more a 
garage for storage of vehicles than for 
storage of baggage. 
~ Common practice has been to combine 


functioning of incoming baggage & parcel 
checking. Size of incoming baggage room 
is dependent on whether these functions 
are separated, also on number of parcel 
lockers furnished. 


CAA 1946 (32) 
AIR CARGO 


the government says « + « 


Fifty major industrial areas & metro- 
politan districts, which play dominant 
role in American economy, will account 
for 75% of all generated « for 55% of 
all terminated domestic air cargo ton- 
nage. By 1955 they will generate ap- 
proximately 878,600 tons of air cargo 
moving approximately 878,600,000 ton- 
miles & will receive approximately 640,- 
000 tons of air cargo. 

Air cargo, moreover, is still a minor 
part of airline operations. From revenue 
standpoint, air cargo contributes only 
about 7% of revenue of certificated air- 
lines. By contrast, cargo accounts for 
more than 80% of revenue for Class I 
steam railways & approximately 75% 
for steamships. In terms of ton mileage, 
alr cargo accounts for only about 13% 
of total ton mileage. 

One of outstanding features of air 
cargo is its long-haul aspects. Its average 
length of haul is almost 3 times that of 
rail freight & 5 times that of motor- 
carrier freight. More than 2/3 of present 
air cargo tonnage is hauled minimum of 
500 miles. By way of contrast 85% 
of motor carrier freight is carried less 
than this distance. 

Moreover there are many indications 
that air-cargo hauls are becoming longer. 
Non-scheduled airlines, operating with 
all-cargo payloads, average almost twice 
as many miles per shipment as sched- 
uled airlines. 

Lack of airport facilities for handling 
cargo is well known. Very few offer 
warehousing or precooling. Airport & 
airline management has been slow to in- 
stall mechanical equipment, such as 
roller conveyors. Pickup & delivery 
service has only recently been inaugu- 
rated by airlines & is still expensive & 
otherwise not too satisfactory. 


CAA 1948 (24) 
LIGHT AIRCRAFT 


the consultant says « « 
Undoubtedly, the disappointing growth 
curve for private aircraft & closing of 
numerous small airfields may be traced 
directly to airplane itself. Post-war air- 
plane is not less expensive in first cost 
than its pre-war counterpart; it Is no 
less expensive to operate; it is no easier 
to fly; it is not safer; it does not produce 
less noise; it does not require less ground 
space for operation. 
We can be assured that American 
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technological ingenuity will provide, in 
time, the machine to fit the require- 
ments. 

Rapid increase in utilization of light 
airplanes for farming must, however, 
be regarded seriously. In the fields of 
crop dusting, cattle herding, crop plant- 
ing & allied activities, picture is bright 
indeed. 

Proper integration of schools, shopping 
centers, desirable industries, parking 
facilities, civic buildings, parks & play- 
grounds together with residential areas 
is developing an urban pattern which 
promises a happier & fuller life for the 
residents. “The airplane is here to stay; 
provisions will be made for requisite 
ground facilities. In the hands of skill- 
ful « knowledgeable planner, private air- 
port will become another element which 
can enhance the community pattern. 


Prokosch 1950 (34) 


the city says ++. 

Bader Field, owned & operated by 
Atlantic City, N. J., is a Class If air 
port. Only private planes of single & 
2-engine types are permitted to use its 
facilities. Purpose of city was to provide 
modern field near boardwalk (1,200 feet 
away) for convenience of visitors to re- 
sort who fly their own planes. Three 
new runways 100 feet wide are between 
2,000 and 3,000 feet long. 

American City March 1950 


MIXED FLYING 


the airlines say « « « 


On a single-runway airport which 
will handle approximately 40 opera- 
tions/hr (20 landings and 20 take-offs), 


no particular trafic problem will result 


by combined airline & private flying 
operations until their combined traffic 
reaches a volume approaching saturation 
point of airport. At such time it will 
be necessary to separate the two types 
of trafic with one or other moving to 
a new airport in interest of safety. 

It is not recommended that parallel 
pattern airports be developed for com- 
bined airline & private flying operations. 
Vast differences in landing & take-off 
speeds, types of communications equip- 
ment & quantity thereof, are determining 
factors in mixing commercial & non-com- 
mercial operations. Quantity of traffic 
requiring a dual pattern would not be 
too great if aircraft, equipment, & pilot 
training were on a par; but since this is 
not the case, it is deemed unsafe to mix 
the two types of traffic on runways when 
volume exceeds approximately 40 opera- 
tions/hr. It has been definitely ascer- 
tained that regulated airline traffic can 
be adequately controlled on airports of 
such capacity or greater, but it is ques- 
tionable if parallel-runway airports 
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should be considered for private flying, 
& this is even more true if training opera- 
tions are being conducted. 

In general, future planning for smaller 
municipalities should be based upon as- 
sumption that if a single-runway pattern 
is not adequate for all flying activities, 
then a second airport will be required; 
so that operation of commercial & private 
fliers may be separate prior to time when 
a dual-runway airport will be required. 
Major need for a dual-runway field is 
determined primarily by commercial 
operations & as result, if volume of com- 
mercial traffic is anticipated which will 
necessitate up to 40 movements/hr, most 
logical master plan to adopt is one which 
physically separates the two operations. 


ATA 1946 (6) 


the airline pilots says - 

All military & private airplanes should 
be separated from airline planes & airline 
traffic at all high density traffic airports 
used by scheduled airlines, except where 
no other airports are available in the 
area. 


Air Line Pilots Association 1949 


the government says « « « 

The terminal airport in any major city 
will eventually be limited to activities of 
scheduled air traffic. There will prob- 
ably be 20 to 30 cities in the country 
where this limit will be reached in a 
short time. All other terminal airports 
will have mixed flying. 

There are groups in every community 
which will insist on including their pet 
activity at the terminal airport at begin- 
ning, including limited private flying, 
sight-seeing flights, airplane sales demon- 
strations «& flight instruction. Until 
volume of traffic makes it evident that 
these activities must be transferred to an- 
other field, provision will have to be 
made for them at terminal airport. In 
smaller cities, these activities will always 
remain. ‘This means that in next few 
years nearly all airports must be designed 
for mixed flying. 


CAA 1946 (32) 


ALL-WEATHER FLYING 


the airlines say « + « 

We have reached point in aviation 
where we must bring about much closer 
correlation between design of aircraft & 
design of airports, & between these two & 
our efforts to achieve all-weather opera- 
tion. 

Very definite progress has been made 
over past 4 years in reducing cancella- 
tions & delays & improving flight regu- 
larity. 

Most important reason for this reduc- 
tion in. revenue losses is that the aids in- 
stalled on ground & in our airplanes have 
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permitted us to lower our landing & 
operating minima from 400 feet of ceil- 
ing & one mile of visibility to 200 feet 
of ceiling & one-half mile visibility. This 
reduction in operating limits eliminated 
56.5% of our previously non-flyable 
weather. 

This progress has been realized with- 
out any really significant changes in con- 
cept of aircraft or airport design. 

To equip the entire airline fleet of ap- 
proximately 1,000 aircraft for 100% all- 
weather operation would amount to ap- 
proximately $50,000,000 which is equal 
to a recurring yearly expense of $10,- 
000,000 for airborne equipment alone. 
Thus, to do job by automatic electronic 
means alone, cost would appear to be out 
of reason. 

A combination of visual ground aids & 
simpler airborne equipment will certainly 
permit operation down to 1/16th mile 
& perhaps to zero. Such a plan entails 
a cost for airborne equipment amounting 
to about $15,000 per aircraft, fleet costs 
would be reduced from $50,000,000 to 
$15,000,000—a difference of $35,000,- 
000 repeatable each 5 years. 

Cost of equipping a single runway for 
all-weather operation will cost a mini- 
mum of $350,000, & may run as high as 
$1,150,000 if it is found that some fog 
dispersal unit such as FIDO is required 
for operation below 1/16th mile visibil- 
ity. I mention this because it is very 
doubtful, for economic reasons alone, 
that we will see more than one or two 
runways equipped for complete instru- 
ment operations. Regardless of economics 
of question, such factors as proximity of 
other airports, terrain obstructions, other 
flight patterns, etcetera, make it opera- 
tionally improbable that more than two 
runways would be used during instru- 
ment operations. 

Arnold, ATA, before ASCE (Octo- 
ber 1950) 


It is recommended that in designing 
new airports or expansion programs for 
existing fields, & wherever practical to do 
so, all runways should be considered as 
“instrument” runways. Lengths, widths, 
clearances & approach zones should be 
planned accordingly. 

One excellent instrument approach 
runway is superior to several of less 
desirable approach characteristics. 


ATA 1947 (6) 


the consultant says « « + 


All commercial-type fields will be knit 
together with completely integrated sys- 
tems of navigation which will permit 
flight from airport to airport entirely 
with use of instruments & irrespective of 
weather. For the planner this means 
that airport of future with its unidirec- 
tional runway system (except for areas of 


Le | 


a system of approach lighting at each end 
of runway. Each approach lighting in- 
stallation will extend 3,000 feet beyond 
ends of runway. This fact coupled with , 
approach zone clearances of 50 to 1 will 
mean that considerable length of ground 
will be required. 


Prokosch 1950 (38) 


An airport is a long-term improve- 
ment; financing is arranged on a life ex- 
pectancy of at least 25 to 30 years. 
Therefore, whatever is planned now 
should be capable of functioning properly 
under pattern of ultimate navigational 
requirements. In addition, if one can 
anticipate changes in airport configura- 
tion which will be required under ulti- 
mate system, all interim improvements & 
developments to existing facilities can be 
made with ultimate airport pattern in 
mind. 

It appears safe to predict that changes 
in airport configuration required by 
Air Navigation Development Board 


4 
unusual wind conditions) will require | 


‘ 


(ANDB) program will not be of radical © 


nature which will render existing, well- 
designed airports obsolete. 


It is obvious — 


that the ANDB program could not be © 


considered successful were it to require 


complete rebuilding of all of our major ~ 


airports. The situation will, rather, call 


‘for modification of present facilities to 


‘| 


provide more rapid & continuous traffic _ 


flow; & for construction of new airports 
using: most recently developed design 
criteria. 

Serious problems will be faced when 
traffic has increased by the 60% or 75% 
which is predicted by 1965 & which will 
be attainable with all-weather naviga- 
tional system. Present design criterion 
allows 30 minutes per gate position per 
pair of movements—arrival & departure. 
Obviously, something must be done to 
improve this figure since both space & 
funds—in most cases—will not be avail- 
able to continue such luxurious opera- 
tions. 


Prokosch before AOC (April 1950) 


the government says « « « 


Contracts for $2%4 million for radar 
units for 28 civil airport control towers 
were awarded in 1950. | 

ASR units (airport-surveillance radar) 
have effective range of 30 miles although 
large aircraft can be seen farther. They 
are used for surveillance of air traffic in 
terminal area & for guiding aircraft to 
proper position for final approach. 

PAR units (precision-approach radar) 
are used to supplement ASR for final 
approach & landing aid to “talk’’ aircraft 
down to landing or to monitor final ap- 
proaches made by means of other aids 
such as instrument-landing systems. 


American City August 1950 
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“LIGHTING 
the airlines say + « + 


Number & size of lighting cable ducts 
should be adequate for both present x 
future systems as it is impractical & ex- 
tremely expensive to increase number of 
ducts under paved areas. 


; Equipment types which should be pro- 
vided at all airports are listed below: 


1. A rotating beacon to locate «& 
identify an airport. This may be sup- 
plemented by a code beacon. 

2. Wind & traffic direction indicators 
to show both wind & landing directions. 


3. Obstruction lights marking ob- 
structions to normal aerial navigation. 


4. Runway lighting which may be of 
two types: 


Elevated lights (also called “snow 
area’) for contact night operations. 

High intensity lights for day or night 
operations to supplement instrument 
landing systems. 


5. Approach lighting with high in- 
tensity lights for day or night operations 
to supplement instrument landing sys- 
tems. 


6. Taxiway lights to indicate taxi 
routes for night operations. 

7. Traffic control lights to control 
ground traffic. 


ATA 1947 (6) 


the airline pilots say-- - 


With installation of ALPA’s center- 
line approach light system at Newark, 
N. J., airline pilots will soon test a sys- 
tem recently adopted & backed by pilots 
& airlines. Advantages of center-line 
cross-bar system over CAA’s slope-line 
system are mainly simplicity « lack of 
optical pitfalls. It also requires less land 
for installation, fewer fixtures & lights 
& results in decreased maintenance. 


Air Line Pilots Assocation 1950 


RUNWAYS & TAXIWAYS 
the airlines say « + « 


Cost of a single runway stressed suf- 
ficiently to support aircraft the size of a 
Boeing 377 almost equals cost of a com- 
plete airport 15 years ago. Such a run- 
way costs approximately $10.50/sq yd 
or $1,500,000. A medium heavy air- 
‘craft such as the DC-6 & the Constella- 
tion requires a runway costing on order 


of $7.50/sq yd or $750,000. 


Economic & operational limitations 
which restrict an airport to a parallel or 
two-runway operation are not likely to 
be overcome. It seems fitting, therefore, 
to direct our attention primarily toward 
making these two runways do the job 
under both instrument & clear weather 
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conditions that six runways will do in 
clear weather. 


Arnold, ATA, before ASCE (Octo- 
ber 1950) 


the airline pilots say + - + 


There is no greater safety than a long 
runway for landings & take-offs. Above 
all, no airport should be so located that 
plans for expansion cannot come about 
... land for extending runways or mak- 
ing new runways must be available or 
original investment in an airport will 
be lost. 


Air Line Pilots Association 1951 


the city says + « « 


Sky Harbor, official name of Phoenix 
airport, has nearly 400 planes based 
there at all times. Some are used by 
contractors, commercial crop dusters & 
seeders & flying schools but the majority 
by private flyers. Distances between 
cities are great in SW & many business- 
men prefer flying own planes to using 
automobiles. Analysis of original 3 run- 
ways resulted in decision to sink all 
Phoenix aeronautical money into one big 
new runway since east-west runway 
accounted for 86% of traffic. It is 6,000 
feet long & completely equipped for in- 
strument landing. 


American City April 1950 


the consultant says « « « 


Not many years ago it was believed 
that runways in 4 directions were re- 
quired in order to furnish complete cov- 
erage for all wind conditions. ‘Then, 
runways in 3 directions were held suf- 
ficient. Now a two-directional runway 
system is generally acceptable; & the uni- 
directional runway airport, from pres- 
ently available knowledge, will meet 
aeronautical requirements of future. 

The most important factor which has 
permitted reduction in number of run- 
way directions is development of a now 
almost universal use of tricycle land- 
ing gear in commercial-type airplanes. 
This design, coupled with higher gross 
weights & higher landing speeds, permits 
airplanes to land with cross winds of 
higher velocity. Bicycle landing gear, 
used so far for military aircraft, may be 
expected to further ability to land with 
high cross winds, when applied to com- 
mercial-type airplanes. 


Prokosch 1950 (34) 


17 points on runways & taxiways 


1. Air space requirements occasioned 
by new airfield construction or develop- 
ment of existing facilities should be re- 
viewed by the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee. 


2. The 50:1 approach glide path 
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should be rigidly adhered to—for all 
runways. 

3. Instrument runways for all air- 
ports in a metropolitan area should be 
approximately parallel to each other. 

4. Unidirectional runway systems 
should be used wherever wind condi- 
tions will permit. 

5. Increased capacity should be ob- 
tained by additional parallel runways. 

6. Acceptance rate of a runway used 
exclusively for landings may approach 
one landing per minute by 1965, under 
all weather conditions. 

7. Both ends of landing runway 
should be equipped with approach light- 
ing & necessary navigational equipment 
wherever required by low visibility wind 
conditions. 

8. Runway width 
greater than 200 feet. 
9. Elevated runway lights should be 
used—possibly spaced as close as 100 

feet along runway. 

10. Markers should be installed giv- 
ing pilot indication, under all conditions 
of weather, of amount of runway still 
available along runway. 

11. Consideration should be given to 
development of means which will give 
positive indication as to whereabouts of 
runway surface. 

12. More frequent taxiways must be 
provided to enable landing aircraft to 
clear runway as quickly as possible. 
These taxiways should lead off runway 
on a curve rather than at right angles 
to runway. 

13. More frequent “take-off” taxi 
stubs should be provided at or near ends 
of take-off runways. 

14. Each taxiway should be distinctly 
marked. 

15. Entire taxiway system should be 
simple in configuration, & should avoid, 
as much as possible, intersections at 
acute or obtuse angles. 

16. Intersections in taxiway system 
should be marked for both day «& night- 
time visibility to pilot, & will have de- 
vices for offering control tower super- 
vision. 

17. Indication should be provided for 
pilot for taxiing along parking apron, & 
also for marking each gate number. 


Prokosch before AOC (April 1950) 


TURF 
the government says « « + 


should not be 


A good turf landing strip is favored 
by majority of operators of lighter- 
weight planes. It is cheaper to con- 
struct & maintain, & its use results in 
more economical aircraft operation 
through reduced tire wear & damage to 
landing gear. 

Turf is used on airports as a wearing 
surface for trafic areas; to control dust 
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& erosion; to improve appearance of air- 
port, especially grounds around buildings, 
drives, & patking areas; to provide 
recreational grounds; & when grown on 
selected areas for seed, serves as means 
of producing revenue. It serves an im- 
portant purpose on airports with paved 
trafic areas by increasing stability of 
runway & taxiway shoulders, by pre- 
venting erosion, thereby _ preserving 
smooth surfaces & established grades &« 
by overcoming nuisance caused by dust or 
drifting sand. All-over turfed areas or 
turfed landing strips paralleling paved 
runways greatly increase number of 
landings which may be facilitated, par- 
ticularly on airports handling both com- 
mercial & private aircraft. 


CAA 1949 (42) 


HANGARS 
the government says « «+ 


In future, large airline planes prob- 
ably will not be stored in hangars. For 
profitable operation they must be kept 
in air most of time; during small period 
of time they are grounded, they will be 
parked in open. 


CAA 1946 (32) 


Largest aircraft at present time are 
being constructed so that they will con- 
tinually withstand deteriorating effects 
of elements & need be hangared only for 
repair & maintenance. Construction of 
adequate nose hangars might well pro- 
vide this necessary shelter. Medium-sized 
aircraft, however, will continue to need 
protection of hangars, & ample provision 
should be made for them. Hangar 
door widths « heights, therefore, must be 
planned to°take into account this tend- 
ency. With exception of hangars for 
some private-owner type aircraft, it is 
questionable whether any present-day 
hangars should be constructed with door 


openings less than 100 feet in width. 
CAA 1944 (7) 


AIRCRAFT DESIGN 
the airlines say « « » 


We can realize dual-objective of 
lowered ground costs & further inroads 
into short-haul travel market only if 
there are changes in aircraft design. 
Some progress has been made in this 
direction. ‘Tricycle landing gear has in- 
creased allowable cross-wind component ; 
reversible-pitch propellers have increased 
allowable down-wind component; there 
will be other improvements. But this 
fact is clear—aircraft design must be 
pointed in direction of meeting airport 


requirements just as in past airports have | 


been designed to meet aircraft require- 
ments. 

Here basically is what is required in 
aircraft design: First, & possibly most 
important, we must have cross-wind or 
caster-gear landing structures on air- 
plane; we must have slower landing 
speeds, shorter take-off runs, & improved 
braking characteristics; we must have 
aircraft designed primarily for short- 
haul operation that are capable of opera- 
tion into smaller airports or airports 
close-in to downtown areas. 


I recommend that aircraft design be 
pointed toward operation into parallel 
runway airports; & in this connection, 
that development be intensified in direc- 
tion of cross-wind landing gears, slower 
landing speeds, shorter take-off runs & a 
short-haul aircraft. 

Arnold, ATA, before ASCE (Octo- 
ber 1950) 


JETS 
the consultant says « « « 


Effect of jet engine blast on paving is 


not serious—any type of hard-surface 


paving may be used for aprons, taxiways, 
& runways; only in maintenance areas 
will special provisions be required for 
engine run-up & testing; in general, run- 
way lengths now prescribed for trans- 
port operations will suffice; terminal 
operations will require considerable 
study & evaluation, but effect on terminal 
design will not be of a radical nature; 
integration of jet-type aircraft with air 
traffic control presents serious problems 
which are now under study. However, 
this will not affect airport design too 
directly. In summation, the well-de- 
signed airport of today which possesses 
runways of adequate length with clear 
approaches will be able to accommodate 
jet airliners in future. 


Prokosch 1950 (34) 


With jet aircraft there is a loss in 
thrust of 15% with increase in tempera- 
ture from 50° to 100° F. There is 
also a 34% loss in thrust at 5,000 feet 
elevation & 100° F. ‘This means, of 
course, additional runway length. It is 
also known that jet power is an in- 
efficient propellant for taxiing & that 
consideration is being given to towing jet 
aircraft to take-off positions. 

Supplementary power coupled directly 
to wheels for ground movement may be 


developed if taxiing with jet engines is 5 


less economical; or a self-starter for jet 
engines so that no fuel need be con- 
sumed during a wait at end of take-off 
runway. Whatever the solution, it is in- 
conceivable that airport operator will 
permit all of the tow trucks which would 
be required for towing jet aircraft to 
perambulate freely on taxiways, just as 
it is inconceivable that airline would pay 
for operation of such trucks. 


Prokosch before AOC (April 1950) 


Regional Climate Analyses & Design Data 


X. Boston Area 


N THE INTEREST of making more varied use of 
our BULLETIN space, The Board of Directors has 
directed that the remaining six sections of the clima- 
tology series shall be printed as separate supplements. 
' These will be sent automatically to Institute members 
in the respective areas analyzed, and to subscribers to 
the reprint series. They will be sent, on request only, 
to other members who may wish a complete series. 
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HE CLEVELAND Cuinic fire of 
f 1929 was relatively insignificant 
as big fires go, yet 125 persons lost 
their lives there. Not in an antiquated 
sanitarium, but in a fairly new, modern 
— structure that was commendably fire- 
safe in every respect—except one. That 
flaw was the unprotected system of pipe 
ducts or chases through which the lethal 
fumes from the burning X-ray film vault 
in the basement were swiftly spread 
through every room in the building. 


It has been twenty-two years since 
that costly lesson was taught us, yet a 
great many architects and many build- 
ing managers haven’t mastered it yet. 
Structurally and materially, buildings 
become more and more secure against 
the ravages of fire and explosion. Yet a 
discouraging proportion of them still 
harbor in their vitals this same flaw 
which permits poison gas, huge volumes 
of smoke, or even flames to infiltrate. 

A typical duct fire isn’t worth watch- 
ing, but to the firemen who have to 
pursue it through five, ten or fifteen 
stories, it is a vexatious and back-break- 
ing problem. ‘To the tenants of a build- 
ing so involved, the losses from smoke 
damage or from prolonged shutdown can 
be terrific. A leading movie house in 
New York was closed for several months 
because a small rubbish fire outside was 
sucked into the fresh-air intake of the 
air-conditioning system. 

In industry spray-booth ducts are 
notoriously bad actors because of the 
ever-present threat of spontaneous igni- 
tion of deposits of certain paints, var- 
nishes and lacquers. On top of this is 
the friction-spark hazard. Frequent 
cleaning—in some cases every day—is 
the most obvious safeguard; so, also, is 
the use of filters which keep the ducts 
from being contaminated with flammable 
residues. It goes without saying, how- 
ever, that the filters themselves must be 
kept clean. 


Hotels, restaurants, hospitals and 
other occupancies which have large 
kitchens are also frequent victims of duct 
fires because of grease deposits in them. 
And, naturally, all structures with venti- 
lating or air-conditioning systems must 
consider this menace. 

A million-dollar high school suffered 
excessive damage because of two very 
expensive ‘“‘economies.” ‘The first was 
putting a combustible roof on an other- 
wise incombustible building; the second, 
terminating the ventilating ducts under 
this roof with no dampers or heat cut- 
offs. As a result, an outbreak in a paint 
shop in the basement traveled upward 
and burned the roof off the entire build- 
ing, causing severe damage to the upper 
floors. 
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Technical News 


~Raceways for Runaway Fires* 
By William Evans 


All of the fire-inspection-and-control 
agencies have evolved very thorough 
codes for the ample protection of ducts 
of all types. The fact remains, however, 
that the further away from these stand- 
ards a given system may be, the greater 
is the need for supplementary automatic 
safeguards. 

Automatic sprinklers or open deluge 
sets are highly recommended for many 
installations; heat-actuated systems are 
not difficult to install; without a doubt 
the most significant new development is 
the photoelectric smoke detector. “This 
device is especially effective, since in so 
many cases, particularly where the life 
hazard in department stores, hotels, etc., 
is concerned, the major threat is smoke 
and noxious gases. 

ADT records are replete with reports 
of potential “Cleveland Clinic” cases 
that were snuffed out in their infancy 
when automatic-control systems of one 
type or another went into operation. A 


Jury for the 1951 Product Literature 
Competition 


The following Jury has been ap- 
pointed for the 1951 Product Literature 
Competition : 

Richard March Bennett 

Howard Lovewell Cheney, F.A.1.A. 

Harry Royden Dowswell 

John C. Thornton 

Lessing Whitford Williams. 


Estimating Lathing and Plastering 


At its recent annual convention, the 
Northwest Plaster Bureau, Inc., unani- 
mously endorsed a change in the indus- 
try’s policy of estimating and quoting 
lathing and plastering from a square- 
yard to a square-foot basis. 

It is believed this change will place 
lathing and plastering on a comparable 
price basis with competing products, and 
avoid chances for errors in quotations 
and estimating. 

The Bureau urges the cooperation of 
architects and other groups interested in 
the use of these products. 


Appointments to Committees 


Elton Morrow, of the Eastern New 
York Chapter, has been appointed repre- 
sentative of The Institute on the Stand- 
ing Committee for the Recommended 
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recent case concerns a large department 
store where a grease accumulation in the 
restaurant kitchen caught fire, and the 
flames were promptly sucked into the 
ventilating duct. “Three sprinkler heads 
operated and firemen, summoned 
promptly by an ADT water-flow alarm, 
extinguished the flames in the duct. 

In another department store, ignition 
of an accumulation of dust, lint and 
other combustible material in an air duct 
generated quantities of smoke. When 
the smoke passed through a light-beam 
projected across the duct the ADT Auto- 
matic Fire and Smoke Control System 
instantly operated to close dampers and 
shut down fans. Firemen, notified auto- 
matically, extinguished the blaze- 

Patently, the more modern our build- 
ings become, the more vital it is to 
properly safeguard this Achilles heel. 


* Reprinted from the December, 1950 issue 
of The ADT Transmitter. 


Commercial Standard for Pre-decorated 
Panelboard. 

The following have been appointed 
Chapter Representatives for collabora- 
tion with The Institute’s Department of 
Education and Research: 

Frank J. Duane, in the Washington- 
Metropolitan Chapter, succeeding Kel- 
sey Young Saint. ; 

Roland A. Yaeger, in the Central 
New York Chapter, succeeding Frank 
Day. 


This One Is Hard to Believe 


The following letter was written by 
Assistant Fire Chief Rogers, Seattle, 
Washington, to the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association : 

“On July 17, 1948, we had a fire in 
a hotel room occupied by a husband and 
wife. It was caused by smoking in bed. 
The couple were smoked up a bit; we 
gave them a few whiffs of oxygen and a 
lecture on the evils of smoking in bed, 
cleaned up the mess and returned to 
quarters. 

“On June 8, 1949, at 12:22 a.M., we 
had a fire in a hotel room occupied by 
a husband and wife; in fact, it was the 
same hotel, the same room and the same 
couple as in our fire a year previous. 
This time the couple got smoked up a 
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bit, the woman was burned. We gave 
them some whiffs of oxygen, shipped the 
woman to the hospital, gave the man a 
lecture on the evils of smoking in bed, 
cleaned up the mess and returned to 
quarters. 

“On June 19, 1949, at 5:35 a.M., 
we had a fire in a hotel room occupied 
by a husband and wife. You guessed it 
—it was the same hotel, the same room 
and the same couple. ‘This time the 
couple were knocked out and burned; in 
fact, the woman was dead and the man 
was shipped to the hospital, where he 
died three days later from shock and 
burns. “There was no chance for a lec- 
ture this time, for both were unconscious 
when we got there. 

“So endeth the story of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sam Langham—three fires, two lectures 
and two funerals. It seems that people 
and not things, really cause fires.” 


1951 Edition of The A.I.A. Standard 
Filing System and Alphabetical 
Index 


The 1951 Edition of this standard 
document has been amplified to render 
its classifications responsive to every rea- 
sonable current filing requirement. 

An increasing number of producers of 
product literature are pre-marking the 
same with appropriate A.I.A. File Num- 
bers to facilitate its filing and preserva- 
tion for convenient reference. 

In requesting information as to an 
applicable File No., many producers and 
advertising agencies mention their re- 
quest resulted from a suggestion made 
by an architect. 

Copies of the 1951 Edition (Docu- 
ment No. 172) are $2 each, postage paid. 


Water Sprays vs. Water Pools for 
Roof Cooling 


Rotating water sprays are more effec- 
tive than pooled water for cooling roofs, 
it was reported at the annual meeting of 
The American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers by G. E. Sutton, 
Assistant in Research, Mechanical En- 
gineering Department, University of 
Florida. 

Mr. Sutton stated that roof tempera- 
tures that soar to 150° F. under a blaz- 
ing sun, can be cooled down to 100° by 
the use of a rotating water spray; while 
2” and 6” pools of water would main- 
tain surface temperatures of 108° and 
103°, respectively. 

Mr. Sutton pointed out the structural 
problems involved in supporting a water 
pool, and the fact that a considerable 
quantity of the heat stored in the water 
is transferred into the building in the 
late evening. 

Stagnant pools of water also present 
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ideal locations for mosquito breeding 
and the growth of algae. 


New Laboratory for Durability 
Studies of Protective Coatings 


A special laboratory, recently designed 
and constructed by the Building Tech- 
nology Division of the National Bureau 
of Standards, eliminates the major dif- 
ficulties that have in the past led to 
anomalous results in the accelerated 
durability testing of exterior covering 
materials. 

Developed primarily for studying 
organic coating materials such as asphalts, 
tars and paints, the new facilities are 
sufficiently flexible to meet the require- 
ments of most materials exposed to 
weathering. 

Automatic control of all functions, and 


of the temperature and purity of the 


water within narrow limits, assures uni- 
form operation at all times of the Bu- 
reau’s improved accelerated weathering 
laboratory. 


Because accelerated durability test-— 


ing of exterior coverings does not at the 
present time permit a quantitative 
correlation with actual weathering, the 
Bureau has constructed a set of exposure 
decks on the roof of the laboratory that 
will hold 3,000 test panels. Materials 
are thus exposed concurrently on the 
roof and in the controlled laboratory. 
Data from these studies should provide 
some statistical correlation between out- 
door weathering, in the Washington, 
D. C., area, and in accelerated durability 
testing in each of the several types of 
testing machines. 


dT echnreal Bibliography 


Fire Resistance of Exterior Non- 
Load-Bearing Walls 


Building Research Advisory Board, 

National Research Council, 2101 

Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, 

DS Ce 60epps: 832" x L174 maltus: 

$3.50. 

The Building Research Advisory 
Board announces the publication of the 
Proceedings of its second research corre- 
lation conference on Fire Resistance of 
Exterior Non-Load-Bearing Walls. The 
Proceedings include the series of in- 
formative papers, presented at the con- 
ference, related to the use of new tech- 
nical developments for the improve- 
ment of building construction consistent 
with safety, functional design and sound 
engineering. 


Standards and Publications Avail- 
able from The Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 
(Stamps Not Accepted.) 

H&HFA Bulletin No. 16. 20c 


“Greater Livability at Small Addi- 
tional Cost.”” A comparative study of 
the cost of increased space in the small 
rental dwelling, is described and _ iilus- 


trated. 


“Foamed Concrete” is described, in- 
cluding methods of its manufacture. 

“Water Flow Rates in Piping,’ an 
introduction to the use of the terms “Fix- 
ture Unit” and “Fixture Unit Rating.” 


Wet Venting of Plumbing Fixtures 
BMS Report 119. 20¢. 


This report is the second of a series of 
three National Bureau of Standards re- 
ports giving the results of an investiga- 
tion of the problems involved in the 
proper venting of single plumbing fix- 
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tures or a relatively small group of 
such fixtures. 

The investigation was sponsored by 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
as a part of the continued efforts to 
secure rational and economical design of 
housing. 

The conclusions reached regarding the 
limits under which wet-vented fixtures 
will operate satisfactorily are given in 
a form suitable for inclusion in plumbing 
codes. [he report describes test pro- 
cedures and discusses and interprets re- 
sults. Diagrams, tables, and graphs are 
given showing the trap-seal losses that 
occur under various conditions of wet 
venting and the maximum permissible 
unvented lengths of fixture drain that 
may be used. 


Tables of Maximum Allowable 
Spans for Wood Floor Joists, 
Ceiling Joists, Rafters, in Resi- 
dential Construction 


Catalog. No. HH2.2:T11/95054 
pp. 20¢. 
These tables based on American 


lumber standards actual sizes of dressed 
lumber, include a rafter-span conver- 
sion chart, a table of working stresses, 
and span tables for the various soft- 
woods most widely used. 


Commercial Standard 168-50—Poly- 
styrene Plastic Wall Tiles, and 
aes for Their Application. 

Cc . 


This standard covers methods of test, 
materials, requirements for workman- 
ship, tolerances, thickness, opacity, color- 
fastness, and other details of manufac- 
ture, where a nonabsorbent, sanitary sur- 
face is desired. 
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Home-Building Round Table Urges 
Modular Coordination Now 


ROUND TABLE of two dozen home- 

building experts, called early this 
year by the editors of The Magazine of 
Building, emphasized the importance of 
immediate conversion to Modular Co- 
ordination as a major opportunity to 
achieve savings in construction labor 
and materials. “Without an all-out 
attack on waste,” said the round-table 
technical report, “there is no use hoping 
that increased production alone can meet 
America’s . . need for arms. “The only 
alternative to a drastic reduction in the 
American standard of. living is a still 
more drastic reduction in the American 
standard of waste.” 


Modular Coordination was a promi- 
nent feature of the waste-reduction pro- 
gram offered by the round table, mem- 
bers of which included the President of 
the A.I.A., the Chairman of the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders’ 
Design & Construction Committee, 
technical representatives of the Levitt 
and Kaiser homebuilding organizations, 
commissioner of the New York State 
Building Code Commission, and the head 
of M.I.T.’s Department of Building 
Engineering & Construction. ‘There is 
unanimous agreement throughout the in- 
dustry,” ran point number two of “a 
partial list for immediate action” of 
economies now possible, “that dimen- 
sional coordination would save countless 
hours fitting materials together and save 
great quantities of material now cut off 
and wasted in fitting. It would also 
permit impressive quantity production 
and warehousing economies which are 
impossible without such standardization 
of sizes. . . . its full benefits cannot be 
realized as long as some architects, some 
builders, some suppliers, some cities and 
some Federal construction agencies delay 
its adoption, thereby compelling pro- 
ducers to continue the present multi- 
plicity of sizes.” 

Recommending that the N.P.A. re- 
quire that construction which either is 
Federally financed or consumes scarce 
materials be designed to take advantage 


_ of the savings made possible by Modular 


Coordination, and also recommending 
that NAHB members urge their archi- 
tects to make use of this dimensional sys- 
tem, the report adds, “It is our belief and 
hope that such a concentrated attack on 
the wastes inevitable without dimen- 
sional coordination can achieve, within 
a few months, progress toward economy 
in materials and manpower... 

“The Federal agencies charged with 


administering programs affecting con- 
struction should request the Building 
Research Advisory Board of the National 
Research Council . . . to set up commit- 
tees from industry to work with them. 
Wherever needed, funds should be made 
available to the Housing & Home 
Finance Agency and through H.H.F.A. 
to B.R.A.B. to pursue additional re- 
search on construction economies and to 
coordinate existing private or H.H.F.A. 
research. It would be most helpful if 
H.H.F.A. would also provide funds for 
the actual construction of demonstration 
houses...” 


Modular Coordination in Brick & 
Tile Engineering 


VERY CLEAR EXPOSITION of the use 
A of Modular Coordination is in- 
cluded in a recently published engineer- 
ing data book, “Brick & Tile Engineer- 
ing—Handbook of Design” by Harry 
C. Plummer, Director of Engineering & 
Technology, Structural Clay Products 
Institute. The Handbook points out 
that “dimensional coordination is not 


new but must be accomplished whenever 
a building is constructed, and Modular 
Coordination, instead of complicating the 
procedure, simplifies it, both for the 
architect and the builder. . . (Without 
Modular Coordination) ‘field refabrica- 


For this reason, 


tion’ is unavoidable. 


architects have been forced to rely to a 
greater or less extent upon the builder 
to coordinate the various products used 
in a building, and it has been practically 
impossible for the architect to furnish 
the builder with complete coordinated 
assembly details. . . (This) has neces- 
sitated many hours of effort on the part 
of both architect and builder to co- 
ordinate the various sizes of building 
products on the job and to correlate the 
over-all dimensions of the structure with 
these sizes. . . Contractors who have con- 
structed buildings from Modular De- 
signs have reported both reductions in 
cost and construction time, and sub- 


Perspective of a cavity-wall house designed for Structural Clay Products Institute 
to illustrate the application of modular coordination to the layout of house plans. 
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Typical wall section of the house shown 
on the preceding page. 


stantial improvement in the quality of 
construction.” 

The Handbook reports that “at the 
present time, manufacturers of approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the total produc- 
tion of brick and tile in the United 
States have either converted entirely to 
Modular sizes or are in the process of 
doing so. 

“While it will require some time for 
the entire industry, which consists of 
about 670 different manufacturers, many 
of them operating very small plants, to 
convert to the new sizcs, the progress 
the industry has already made in this 
direction assures the availability in all 
markets of Modular brick and tile.” 

The drawing shown here is taken 
from one of the 32 illustrations accom- 
panying the chapter devoted to Modular 
Coordination. It shows the cavity-wall 
construction of a masonry house designed 
especially to illustrate the application of 
Medular Ccordination to the layout of 
house plans. “In selecting Modular 
unit sizes for (this example),” the 
Handbook says, “it was decided that the 
brick and tile should conform closely to 
generally available non-Modular sizes. 
For this reason, nominal 2-2/3-in. brick 
(three courses in 8 in.) and the nominal 
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8-in. structural tile were selected for the 
outer and inner cavity wall wythes,” 
respectively. 

“The complete plans . . include sepa- 
rate installation details for typical wall 
and floor sections, showing the sizes and 
positions of the actual units with respect 
to the grid lines. . . Ordinarily, grid lines 
are not used for small-scale sections, but 
they were added to (this drawing) to 
show the grid position of walls and 
floors. . . It will be noted that the grid 
line to which the finished floor is refer- 
enced passes through the center of the 
brick in the wall. ‘This grid location 
was necessary because the beds of the 
sills of the three types of windows used 
were 1’-8’, 2’-4’, and 4’-4’’ above the 
finished floor. “These dimensions are all 
odd multiples of 4 inches, and conse- 
quently to bring the sill bed at a hori- 
zontal mortar joint, the reference grid 
line (at finished floor) must pass through 
the center of the brick when 3 courses 


to 8 in. Modular brick are used. The 
sill used has nominal height of 4 in. and 
may be either a rolok brick sill or cast 
stone sill. 


“The over-all nominal 10-inch wall - 
thickness presented an initial problem | 


to determine which of the two wythes 
should be centered on a grid line. Some 
original studies with brick veneer con- 
struction suggested that the brick wythe 
be centered. In that case, however, all 
brick end joints occur at the mid-grid 
lines. By centering the inner tile wythe 
on the grid, both the tile and brick could 
be placed in a typical layout arrangement 
as related to the end-joint position. In 
addition, the 8-in. foundation wall is 
placed between two grid lines rather 
than centered on a mid-grid line. With 
12”-length foundation tile, this would 
not provide any particular problem since 
the end joints in alternate courses are 
ordinarily at mid-grid lines and a similar 
condition would exist.” 


Estimating Modular Masonry 
Simpler, More Accurate 


VERY REAL AID for contractors, 
A architects and engineers working 
by Modular Coordination is to be found 
in the December, 1950, ‘Technical 
Notes” of the Structural Clay Products 
Institute. This issue furnishes eight 
tables giving the quantities of Modular- 
size brick and tile and of mortar re- 
quired for several types of masonry walls. 
The condensed tables show the number 
of units of various Modular sizes re- 
quired per square foot, and the cubic 


NUMBER OF] CU. FOF MORTAR CU.FT. OF MORTAR 
A convenient table NOMINAL SIZE | BRICK PER.) peR SQ FT.OF WALL**| PER 1000 BRICK** 


F 3 OF BRICK* 
from which to esti- 


mate quantities of 


2 2/3x4x8 


SQ FT. OF 
WALL... 


feet of mortar for joints of dfferent 
thicknesses. “Iwo of the tables are re- 


‘produced here, the first giving the quan- 
tities of units and mortar required to | 


construct a nominal-4-inch wall using 
five sizes of Modular brick with two 
joint thicknesses. “The mortar quantities 
shown are for the bed and head joints 
only. 
for the interior vertical or collar joint 
when the facing is to be applied to a 
back-up wall is given in the text. Quite 


brick and mortar re- 


quired for a nominal- 2 2/3x4xle 


4” wall, using five 2x4 x 12 


sizes of modular brick 4x4x8 


and two joint thick- 
nesses. 


4x4 x l2 


* Actual size plus thickness of one joint 
**10% added for waste 


EQUIVALENT BRICK UNITS 
NOMINAL SIZE OF TILE 2 2/3 y4x8 


4x4x 12 


A table from which 


you can easily esti- 4x 51/3 x l2 


mate the number of 4x 8x. le 


8x4xle2 


two sizes of modular 


brick displaced by a 


8 x SI/3 x l2 


backing of tile. 


8x8xl2 


Iara 


4xl2xl2 
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Allowance for additional: mortar — 


often it is necessary to figure the number 
of brick required to replace a certain 

number of tile of a specific size, or vice 
_ versa. The second of the tables shown 

enables the estimator to do that with a 
minimum of effort. 

“The job of taking off masonry ma- 
terial quantities is greatly simplified 
under the Modular system,” ‘Technical 
Notes” points out. ‘‘No matter what 
the mortar joint thickness, the number 
of Modular units of any given size re- 
~ quired per square foot of wall will be 
_ the same. Under the old non-Modular 
_ system, the number of brick required per 


Production 


Efficient, 


~~ GC NOME PEOPLE say we do it by draw- 
ing on both sides of the board at 
once,’ West Virginia’s Cy Sill- 
Sing told a joint A.IJ.A.-Producers’ 
Council meeting late last month; but 
his firm (Tucker & Silling of Charles- 
ton, W. Va.) has a simpler explanation 
of how the small staff handles a large 
~ volume of work: Modular Coordination. 
Following the scheduled speakers at the 
- meeting, held in Philadelphia, on the 
_ subject of Modular Coordination, Mr. 
_ Silling gave an account of how this 
‘dimensional system had worked out in 
his own practice: 
i “The men in our office swear by 
Modular Coordination, have used it 
since 1946, enjoy big bonuses because 


‘ 


Discussing the progress being made 
in the Modular Coordination movement, 
Alan C. Bemis and M. Edwin Green, 
A.J.A., are snapped during a break in an 
all-day meeting in New York City last 
month of the American Standards Asso- 

 ciation’s Sectional Committee A62 
~ (Modular Coordination). Architect 
~ Green has served as Chairman of Com- 
mittee A62 since 1946. Engineer Bemis, 
~ Research Assistant at M.I.T., is the son 
of the late Albert Farwell Bemis, upon 
- whose theories Modular Coordination is 
based. Just fifteen years ago this month, 
shortly before his death, Mr. Bemis 
wrote, in publishing for the first time 
his “cubical modular method”: “. . 
years of . . research and experiment have 
established for me the soundness of this 
elementary approach to building struc- 
ture. . . Its tangible demonstration and 
practical proof will require years of 
effort.” In less than four years, A.S.A. 


tts. 


' 


Square foot, for example, would vary 
with the joint thickness. Under the 
Modular system there are only three 
standard joint thicknesses: 14 in. for 
glazed brick and tile, 34 in. or 4 in. 
for facing brick and unglazed facing 
tile, and % in. for building brick and 


structural tile.” 


Single copies of ‘Technical Notes” 
may be obtained without charge from the 
Structural Clay Products Institute by 
addressing a request to its headquarters, 
1520 18th St., N. W., Washington 6, 


D. C., or to any of its regional offices. 


of Drawings 
Profitable 


it makes money for the office by promot- 
ing speed and accuracy. 

“An instance of fast return developed 
in mid-December. As architects, we in- 
structed a utility owner on program as- 
sembly for a million-dollar office build- 
ing. At the same conference, we ne- 
gotiated C.P.F.F. contracts for building 
construction and its mechancal equip- 
ment, scheduled a sketch start. Follow- 
ing receipt of the owner’s program Janu- 
ary 6th, we completed 1/16’ layouts on 
the 12th of January, the 4%” foundation 
and structural working drawings on the 
Ist of February. “The owner’s contract- 
ing agent will purchase materials from 
careful 1/16” drawings, then we do 1%” 
architectural working-drawings merely 


Project A62 came into being. In less 
than a decade, the first Modular Stand- 
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as dimensioned assembly information, also 
with less strain. 

“The foregoing only becomes note- 
worthy when I say our total staff con- 
sists of 2 principals, 6 at the drawing 
boards, 2 field men, and a secretary. 
Structural and mechanical work is done 
outside. Four months was our per- 
formance time on bidding documents for 
a $3-million hospital, complete as of 
January 17. (During the same period 
the same staff kept shop drawings and 
details flowing on twelve million dollars’ 
worth actively under construction, did 
first-sketch preliminaries on a $4-million 
Federal office building, another hospital 
of 125 beds, a College of Music for West 
Virginia University, also did bidding 
documents for a small Industrial Arts 
Building, now out for bids.) 

“Our men get overtime pay, an annual 
bonus, and, in addition to their regular 
vacations, a free ride down South for a 
week-long Spring office party. As you 
can see, I love Modular Coordination 
because it puts our drafting-room on 
wheels of profit for all of us.” 


Modular Drafting Aids 


RCHITECTS who have been using 
Palmer drafting aids in the pro- 
duction of Modular working drawings 
will be interested to know that future 
orders should be sent to the Palmer 
Manufacturing Company at their new 
address: 3237 Lee Boulevard, Arlington, 
Va. 
Palmer Modular Scales, which have 


ard had been published; actual Modular 


buildings were going up. 
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for several years been generally avail- 
able for those working by Modular Co- 
ordination, are of two general types. 
The. Modular Design Scales offer, on 
32-inch-wide paper, a grid ruled so that 
—used at a scale of 14” = 1’-0’—the 
distance between hairlines represents one 
Module (4’’), between heavier lines six 
Modules (2’-0”), and between extra 
heavy lines thirty Modules (10’-0’’). 
This grid is also useful, of course, for 
work at scales other than one-quarter 
inch to the foot: at one-eighth-inch scale, 
the distance between hairlines represents 
two Modules; for details at a scale of 
114” = 1’-0”, the heavier lines would 
be one 4’’ Module apart, and so on. Of 
the three grades of paper carrying this 
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erid, one has a glazed, washable surface 
for long-lasting use_as an underlay. A 
5-yard roll costs $3.75; the price per 
yard is progressively lower on 10-, 20-, 
and 50-yard rolls. The same Modular 
Design Scale on the same heavy paper, 
but not coated, is $2.75 for 5 yards and 
is priced proportionately for the larger 
rolls. Noteworthy is their tracing paper 
carrying the same scale. Rather than 
using an underlay, working drawings can 
be made direct on this paper; Palmer as- 
sures us the grid does not appear on the 
blueprint. Prices range from $2.25 for 
a 5-yard roll to $18 for 50 yards. 
Fifteen-by-twenty-inch underlays on 
heavy paper, acetate-faced for durability. 
offer not only the Modular Design 


Chapter of The Institute. 


FL ae ae 


Scale described above—which is based 
upon a scale of 4” = 1’-0”—but also * 
erids based upon 4%”, 34”, and 114”. 
These are $1.25 each, while other Modu- 
lar Design Scale underlays of oe 
sizes run from ten cents to two dollars. 
The other type of Modular working 
aid offered by Palmer is their Modular 
masonry projection scales, each about — 
2% by 13 inches, on acetate-faced card- 
board so they can be handled similar to | 
an architect’s scale. “They make it pos- | 
sible to establish at a glance both hori- | 
zontal and vertical masonry bond and | 
layout for different Modular sizes of 
brick, tile and concrete block, for dif- | 
ferent types of bond, and at different 
scales (1%%”, 4”, and 34” = 1’-0”). 


However, th 


can give the exact date of only one meet- 
ing prior to the A.I.A. Convention (Chi- 
cago, May 8-11) which will have to do 
with Modular Coordination: in Knox- 
ville, Tenn., the evening of April 2, 
William Demarest, Jr., a.t.A. Secretary 
for Modular Coordination, will address 
the Eastern Division of the Tennessee 


readers in the following cities who are 
interested in seeing during that period a 
film-slide presentation of the subject 
should ask the local A.I.A. Chapter for 
particulars: Little Rock, Ark.; New 
Orleans, La.; Kansas City, Mo. ; Dallas, 
ee Mobile, Ala.; Oklahoma City, 
kla. 
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